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MY NOTE BOOK. 


",conato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


F any reader of “ My Note Book” should 

by chance have previously read in “ The 
Galignani Messenger” 
a criticism of the 
American pictures at 
the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries in Paris which 
seems very like what I 
have written on the 
subject in these col- 
umns, he will please 
acquit me of plagiar- 
ism. I was requested 
to write that article for 
“Galignani” on the understanding that it would be duly 
credited to Thé Art Amateur, where it could not appear 
until some weeks later. By some oversight of the editor 
—which was not corrected until the foilowing day—this 
credit was omitted ; so, by the record, I stand committed 
of stealing my own article. This is rather hard, espe- 
cially as I had to send off my last notes to New York 
incomplete, so far as this exhibition of American art in 
Paris is concerned. Let me conclude them now. 


* * 
* 





As I have already intimated, it is in landscape that 
the Americans show most originality, although one 
notes in some cases a somewhat too marked sympathy 
for extreme French or Dutch modern teaching. Mr. 
Theodore Robinson is very much under the influence of 
the French impressionists, as are also Mr. J. H. Twacht- 
man and Mr. J. Alden Weir, who both send freely from 
their most recent work of this character exhibited last 
winter in New York. It was pleasant to come upon 
some of Mr. Weir's earlier work, especially the charm- 
ing, well-studied “ Dogs before the Fire.” Mr. Edward 
Moran, with his “ Life-saving Patrol,” shore scene, 
“New York City from the Channel,” and “ Long Island 
Sound at Sunset,” is as frankly and pleasantly American 
as his brother, Mr. Thomas Moran, is perfunctorily 
Turneresque, both as to subject and technic. Mr. 
Thomas Moran was born to paint the wild river scenery 
of the great Northwest, its wondrous cafions, water- 
falls and geysers, and he does this so much better than 
any one else that it is a thousand pities he did not send 
to the present exhibition some of those impressive views 
from the territories familiar to- his admirers in the 
United States. Nothing in the exhibition would have 
been more interesting, at least to the French visitors. 


*. * 
* 


MR. RANGER is masterful, but Dutch. In the land- 
scapes of Wyant, Gifford, Picknell, Foxcroft Cole, 
Ruger Donoho, Coffin and Murphy there is in nearly 
every instance a pleasant personality. Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith sends two examples of his familiar gouache 
painting on “self-colored” paper. Both are character- 
istically American, “A Jersey Canal” is especially 
interesting from its subject—such a lock as this was 
never seen out of the United States; “The Maine 
Coast” has an additional interest from the point of view 
of technic—the tint of the paper in this case gives an 
agreeable gray tone throughout; in the other picture, 
the special value of the colored base is not so evident, 
for the surface of the paper is almost wholly covered by 
the pigments. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany sendsa “ Market in 
Nuremberg.” Mr. John Lafarge is represented by 
reminiscences of his late visit to Japan, in which his 
wonderful faculty for color is turned to the best advan- 
tage. On the opening day of the exhibition, a visitor at 
the galleries found out the price—or thought he did—of 
one of this artist’s delightful washes in water-color, and 
was going to buy it. When he found, however, that 
the figures named stood for dollars and not francs, he 
whistled softly and refrained. It was generally re- 
marked that the prices put upon the pictures in general 
at this exhibition were not at all suitable for Paris, 


* * 
* 


THE friends of Mr. John Humphreys Johnston were 
surprised and charmed by the sincerity and simplicity 
of his “ Cottages” and “Rocks near the Sea,” which 
show that he is acquiring a style quite his own. Mr. 
Edwin Lord Weeks retains his monopoly of painting 
India, which he does so well that he seems in no danger 





of any formidable rival in the same field. Mr. Childe 
Hassam showed “Fifth Avenue in Winter,” with fine 
feeling for atmosphere, and Mr. Irving Wiles was bright 
and sparkling with his “ Pleasure Boats.” Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls’s “ Ostrich Farm in South Africa” is 
interesting in subject ; but this talented woman paints so 
much better now than when she painted this picture, 
years ago, that 1 wish she had also sent some recent 
example of her American work, either in oils or in water- 
colors. Among the few painters represented whose 
work is not familiar at the usual American exhibitions 
was Miss Alice Bartley. If the luscious, well-handled 
study of grapes and pomegranates at the Durand-Ruel 
galleries is a fair example of what she can do, she 


should make herself better known at home. 


*  * 
* 


OF the painting of the nude there were few examples, 
and little can be said in praise of them. In this depart- 
ment American painters have almost everything to 
learn, and this above all—copying a professional model 
with a certain degree of academical knowledge does not 
make a classical picture, no matter what label may be 
put on it. The few pieces of sculpture scattered 
through the galleries emphasized the absence of serious 
work from the nude observable in the survey of the 
paintings. Indeed, with the exception of Mr. John J. 
Boyle’s admirable and well-known group, “The Stone 
Age in North America,” there was no example of the 
full figure. In course of time, I suppose, a broader art 
culture in the United States will lead to appreciation of 
the beauties of the human form, which can never be 
studied properly except from the living model. Until 
this branch of art can be pursued freely and without the 
danger of shocking the imperfectly educated American 
bourgeois and his, too often, mock modest wife and 
daughters, there can be little progress in the represen- 
tation of the nude in either sculpture or painting. 

*,* 

THROUGH the efforts of that clever and_public- 
spirited lady, Mrs. Potter Palmer, the French Govern- 
ment has concluded to make a special appropriation for 
the Women’s Department of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, of which she is the head. In the department 
of art alone, the women of France could make a splen- 
did show. At the recent Paris Salon, there were 
altogether 484 lady exhibitors, although among them, 
of course, were many foreigners. ‘Of these 484 ex- 
hibitors,” says the correspondent of a London paper, 
“165 paint in oils, 190 are sculptors, 77 designers in 
pencil and pastels, and 52 engravers and lithographers. 
No lady architect or medal engraver has yet appeared. 
The ladies who have won prizes at past Salons are— 
for painting, 194; for sculpture, 109 ; and for engraving, 
30. It is calculated that there are altogether 1800 
professional lady painters, sculptors and engravers, to 
say nothing of those who live by painting menus, fans 
and porcelain, and designing for industrial purposes.” 


* * 
* 


IT is proposed to buy for the National Portrait Gallery 
of Great Britain the portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart, lately found in the Isle of Man by a local picture 
dealer; but as the authorities of that institution are said 
not to be in funds just now, they cannot make an offer 
the owner would be likely to accept, and it is not im- 
probable that the painting will go to the United States, 
to swell the large number of replicas of Gilbert Stuart’s 
familiar portrait of Washington already there. Lord 
Lansdowne, it is well known, commissioned Gilbert 
Stuart to paint him a portrait of Washington, and this 
is now owned by Lord Rosebery. The lately discovered 
picture, according to The New York Herald, is a 
replica of this one: “it was brought to England,” says 
the editor, “ by a well-known Bostonian, Mr. Breed, who 
settled in the Isle of Man, where his daughter married, 
and lived in a house known as Mount Vernon. There, 
since the beginning of this century, Stuart’s portrait has 
reposed undisturbed and forgotten until the death of its 
owner brought it to the hammer.” 

» * * 

IT was a little surprising to come upon a picture by 
Marie Bashkirtseff at the Luxembourg gallery the other 
day ; for clever as, undoubtedly, she was, considering 
her youth, it is difficult to discover that degree of intrin- 
sic merit in her work to warrant such an unusual honor, 
By the way, I have just heard a characteristic story 
about this precocious Russian girl, which, coming, as it 
does, from a friendly countrywoman of hers, whose estate 
adjoined that of Marie’s family, it iseasy to believe. Marie 





was notorious at heme, says this lady, for two things: 
her untruthfulness and her desire for notoriety at any 
cost. On one occasion, she was found, robed like a 
monk, haranguing a mob of Russian peasants, to whom 
she was discoursing on the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
“What is she talking about ?” was asked a grinning old 
“moujik,” at the edge of the crowd. “I cannot say, 
little mother,” he replied. ‘“ Wedo not understand what 
she says. But when such a noble, beautiful lady con- 
descends to talk to us dogs of the earth, of course it 
must be for our good ; so we listen, and are grateful.” 


* * 
- 


IN the House of Commons, recently, Mr. Johnston 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether he was 
aware that there were being exhibited in London seven 
cartoons, purporting to be designed and executed by 
Raphael for the Vatican Tapestry ; whether these car- 
toons, discovered in Russia, had been examined by ex- 
perts and their authenticity inquired into; and whether, 
if they were found to be genuine works of Raphael, he 
would consider the expediency of purchasing them for 
the British nation? Mr. Smith replied that the director 
of the National Gallery had examined the cartoons, 
or rather the paintings on canvas, and had no intention 
whatever of considering the question of buying them. 
Of course, they are not at all what they purport to be. 
As the Athenzum says, “ they are really not cartoons 
at all, but ‘ painted tapestries,’ i.e., works in distemper 
on rough canvas strained on frames, and prepared ac- 
cording to a plan which was much in vogue where true 
tapestries were too costly, to imitate at a cheap rate the 
effect of the real thing. They never could have been in- 
tended for or used as cartoons for tapestries. They 
are really hangings, and appear, from the style of their 
execution, to have been copied from the Vatican tapes- 
tries some time at the end of the seventeenth century, or 
a little later. They may be the work of an Italian 
whose education in art was not of the best, working in 
a time of degradation, but there is something Dutch 
about them.” The publication in The Art Amateur 
of these facts may save the owners of “the Raphael 
cartoons” the trouble and expense of taking them to the 
United States, which I understand was their intention. 


* * 
* 


THE London Standard tells its readers that the 
Chicago World’s Fair “ must not be neglected either by 
British manufacturers or by British artists, since thereisa 
brisk American market for the paintings which have some 
difficulty in finding sufficiently generous patrons in Eng- 
land.” The editor must have 
about the latter point; for no one in America has the 
news. There the impression seems to be that the 
patrons of English art are so prodigally generous to 
their own painters that there is no hope of American 
buyers competing with them. Nevertheless it would be 
interesting to have a really representative exhibition of 
English art at the World’s Fair. The clever younger 
men of the Newlyn and the Scotch schools would 
especially be welcome. The Standard, by the way, 
makes a good point in suggesting that British manufac- 
turers at the Chicago exhibition adorn their stalls with a 
double list of prices—the first column stating the cost 
to a purchaser in free-trading Great Britain, the second 
giving the additional percentage imposed on citizens of 
the United States through the Protective policy which 
has culminated in the McKinley Tariff Act. “This,” 
says the editor, “ would be to convert the World's Fair 
into a valuable lesson in political economy.” By 1893, 
the McKinley bill may have become almost as much a 
matter of the past as Columbus himself. At all events, I 
confideutly believe that the tariff on imported works of 
art will have been abolished then, and British and all 
other foreign artists will meet in Chicago on an equal 
footing, so far as legislation can achieve such a result. 


¢.® 


special information 


THE recent dispersion, at Christie’s, of the collection 
of early English pictures and paintings by the old mas- 
ters formed by the late Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., 
was not an affair of transcendent interest to the art 
world. But “there were at the sale or previously,” by 
actual count, five live Dukes and two live Duchesses— 
the latter including Her American Grace of Marl- 
borough—to say nothing of half a score of Earls and 
their ladies. This important information I derive from 
the London papers of the following morning. It was 
rather expected that at this sale a market value would 
be established for the pictures of the Italian, Longhi, 
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who flourished about a century and a half ago and was 
rediscovered and exploited by Mr. Bentinck, who left to 
his heirs many examples of his work. Longhi had been 
called “the Venetian Watteau ;” but, as it turned: out, 
there was, at all events, nothing in common, as to the 
posthumous value of their pictures, between this agree- 
able and insipid painter and the real and equally insipid 
Watteau. The other day, at the sale, at Christie's, of 
the Andrew James and Cclonel McMurdo collections, 
unprecedentedly high prices were paid for two notable 
paintings by the latter artist. 
guineas for Watteau’s “ L’Occupation Selon 1l’Age” 
(14x16), from the Marquis of Hartington’s collection— 
an interior with an old woman spinning and a young 
one sewing, and, near them, children, one with a cat in 
its arms, at which a dog is barking ; and Mr. Wert- 
heimer, the dealer, 3500 guineas for “ L’Accord Parfait” 
(14x16), a more characteristically elegant and vapid 
Watteau, well known from Baron’s engraving of it: A 


Lord Seymour gave 5200 





A BELGIAN 
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lady and gentleman are seated under a tree, near a statue ; 
he is playing the flute, the music-book lies on her lap; 
at their feet is seated another gentleman, and behind 
them another lady and gentleman are walking away. 

* * 

WELL, Longhi’s pictures, at the Bentinck sale, did 
not bring any prices like these. In fact, they did not 
sell well at all, although one, “ The Fortune-Teller,” was 
bought by Sir Frederick Burton, for the National Gal- 
lery, for 100 guineas. The National Gallery also ac- 
quired a Tiepolo, “The Deposition from the Cross,” at 
150 guineas, which was much the largest price paid for 
any of the series of Tiepolos offered at this sale. Where 
is the boom” in Tiepolos promised a year or so ago ? 


«i 
* 


AMONG the examples of the early English painters at 
the Bentinck sale the Gainsboroughs were the most in- 
teresting. Messrs. Agnew paid 230 and 260 guineas 
respectively for two little landscapes, one of which, it 
was announced, was formerly owned by Mrs. Trimmer, 
a cousin of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and 
2640 guineas for a charming portrait of Fanny Kemble, 
the actress, sister of Mrs. Siddons. This picture was 
one of the attractions of the Royal Academy in 1784. 
It appeared then simply as “ Portrait of a Lady” and 
hung near to the very popular “ Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse,” well known by the many engravings of 
it. The Fanny Kemble portrait has also been engraved 
—by J. Jones. It may be worthy of note for those inter- 


ested in the market fluctuations of the old masters that 
the Guardi’s at this sale, in nearly every case, brought 
better prices than similar works by Canaletto. 


The 


finest examples were “ The Ducal Palace and the Sur- 
roundings, from the Port, Venice,” and “ Venice, look- 
ing across the Grand Canal toward the Dogana Vecchia 
and Sta. Maria della Saluta.” They went to Mr. Lesser 
and Mr. Martin Colnaghi for 600 and 730 guineas re- 
spectively. 

*.* 

A LITTLE while ago, Mr. Mackay was roundly abused 
by some of the Parisian journals for having destroyed 
—so it was alleged—the portrait Meissonier painted of 
his wife, because it was unflattering, it was said—and 
that was true. Now, Mr. and Mrs, Mackay, choosing 
their own time, have completely disproved the accusa- 
tion brought against them of destroying the handiwork 
of “une des gloires de la France,” by hanging the por- 
trait so long lost to view in the chief salon of their new 
London house in Carlton House Terrace. “It may be 
added, without undue disrespect to the memory of a 
The 
from which I get this information, “ that the drawing of 


famous craftsman,” says Manchester Guardian, 
the hands, in its eccentricity and exaggeration, goes far to 
justify the protest made at the time by the sitter, and so 
arrogantly disregarded by the artist.” One rubs one’s 
eyes as one reads this, and asks: ‘Can such things be ?” 
Yesterday great Cesar stood against the world. To-day 
—Meissonier is called a “ craftsman,” and, moreover, we 
are assured that he could not draw. 

PARIS, Aug. I, 1891. MONTEZUMA, 


REFERRING toasentence in Professor Ernest Knaufft's 
paper on the St. Louis School of Fine Arts in the July 
issue, Mr. Halsey C. Ives, the Director, writes: ‘* The in- 
formal talks and lectures on Sundays, carried on for 
scveral years, were organized for the especial purpose of 
The 
number attending these informal lectures increased from 


securing the opening of the galleries on Sundays. 


forty or fifty to over three hundred ; and soon convinced 
the Board of Control that the opening of the museum free 
to the public on Sundays should be granted. The gal- 
leries of the museum have been opened to the public free 
on Sunday afternoons for the last five years. The work 
alluded tohas been continued each year on Sundays dur 
ing the winter months, and I believe has resulted in much 
good,” It is with especial pleasure that we insert this 
correction, and at the same time record a recent gift 
of $35,000 to the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, “ to be 
used for the benefit of class work for working people.” 
It is understood that this sum of money will be added 
to the permanent endowment and its interest devoted 
to the purpose named. Mr. Halsey C. Ives still con- 
of the 


standing his appointment in connection with the Chicago 


tinues director school and museum, notwith- 


World’s Fair, 1893, which we have already reported. 


AN ART STUDENTS HOLIDAY ABROAL, 

A TRIP THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM ANI) NOR- 
MANDY TO PARIS AND BACK TO NEW YORK : SEVEN 
WEEKS, AT A COST OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


IlII.—BELGIUM (continued). 


HE afternoon at Bruges spent 
at an old 
outside the city walls was one 


farm a few miles 
of our most pleasant times. 
As few tourists know of the 
spot, Madame, our landlady, 
escorted us, being a friend of 
the farmer's wife, and we con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate in 
having a hostess who would 
so interest herself in the pleas- 
ure of her guests. Under the 
old gateway of St. Andrew’s, 
which stands the site 
of many historical executions, we drove straight out 
into the country, passing fields in which the pictur- 
esque peasants were gathering the harvest; their blue 
blouses and aprons shining among the yellow stacks 
of the wheat. Long rows of tall poplar trees waved in 
the breeze, red-roofed farm-houses peeped out from the 
shelter of their vines and fruit-trees, and a brilliant sky was 
over all. We met numerous farmers in their queer tip- 
carts drawn by huge shaggy horses, filled often with mer- 
ry-faced children, who stared at us with big round eyes. 
After half an hour we turned down a shady grass-grown 
lane, and in a few minutes halted before a gateway sur- 





near 








73 


mounted by a coat-of-arms. The farm, many centuries 
old, had been originally an Abbey of the Templars ; this 
coat-of-arms still records the fact, for ihe satisfaction of 
historical doubters. Passing through the gate 


gate, we 


found the cow stables on the right, a line of low, 
thatched buildings, in one of which we spied six little 
calves; other buildings stretched out on the left, and 
right in front rose the picturesque abbey, now the farm- 
house of “ Koed-Kereken” (Cold Kitchen), The moat, 
filled with water, still surrounds it; the beautiful towers 
and turrets rise directly from its surface on two sides, 
while in the front and on the other side the land slopes 
gently down, and a rustic bridge leads into the yard, 
Climbing roses and vines almost cover the stone in 
many places. The farmer's children were playing be- 
fore the door, around which some fowls scratched; a 
few bright-colored clothes flapped on the lines, while 
We 


the door by the 


rows of copper pans glistened on the fence rail. 
crossed the bridge, and were met at 
farmer's wife, who willingly showed us her once noble 
dwelling. There were several rooms with heavy beamed 
ceilings, Gothic windows and hugh fireplaces. Rows of 


blue and white plates lined the shelves, an old clock and 
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bits of carved oak furniture stood in various corners, 
and fascinating pots and pans of brass and copper glit- 
tered from their pegs. The family use only the lower 


] 


rooms, and their quaint curtained beds stood in the liv- 


ing-rooms. All was exquisitely clean, and over every 
We had 


gorgeous yellow jug, and admired the baby in its odd 


door was a tiny shrine, some fresh milk from 
round cap, asleep in the home-made cradle, 

We started early for Ghent, our tickets costing 50 cents 
for the round trip, and found it an interesting mediaeval 
town, more prosperous and modernized than Bruges. 
Still there are many old gates and buildings, and every 
street hasits historic interest. In the rich and interesting 
Cathedral of S. Bavon is Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the 
Lamb.” Even now, after so many centuries, the color 
burns bright and strong, and the picture impresses one 
with a feeling of reverent awe. As we stood in rapt ad- 
miration before it, a gentle snore broke on our ears, and 
turning, we found the sacristan, a funny, dear old man, 
quietly sleeping in the corner, while he waited for us to 
go through the customary amount of enthusiasm. The 
ruins are covered with ivy, and are fast crumbling away. 
The cloisters surround a pretty garden, and in the walls 
of the old dining hall many stone seats are still existing, 
while one can scramble to the top of the round tower, 
where are displayed some skulls and bones that have 
its historical 


been unearthed in late years. Ghent in 


interest is well nigh unequalled. What a sturdy and 
dogged resistance those old burghers gave to their 


And 


and turmoils their story is; for every tower and gate 


oppressors ! alas! what a series of revolutions 


was a prison.and each market-place a scene of slaughter. 








Our time in Belgium drew to a close, and the charm- 
ing voice cf Normandy called us to scenes still more 
beautiful and artistic. After five days at Bruges, my 
account stood at $8.20, and during the past eight days 
we had spent but seventeen dollars and thirty-two cents. 


V.—NORMANDY. 
As it was necessary to save time on our long journey 
from Bruges to Amiens, which was our first resting- 
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amounted to 15 cents. Arriving late at night at Amiens, 
we went to the “Hotel de France et d’Angleterre,” 
and retired early, intending to give the whole of the 
following day to the superb Ca- 
thedral, the chief attraction of the 


and on to a narrow ledge that ran around the outside, 
We felt like 


There was the city spread out one 


just under the flying buttresses. flies 


upon a wall, 





city. To it, guided by the stately 
towers that rose far above the 
surrounding buildings, we thread- “ 
ed our way among narrow streets 











and lanes, until we emerged 
on the Place, and it burst 
in all its glory upon our 
view. Words utterly fail 
to convey an adequate idea 
of its grandeur and beauty. 
It is likea great Te Deum; 
and as we entered its cool, 
quiet aisles from the hot 
streets, the organ breathed 
out a soft melody that sung 
up among the arches and 
echoed from pillar to pillar 
until the whole edifice was 
one rapturous song of 
praise, and we poor mortals 
felt like falling on our faces 
in worship. After gazing 
and dreaming we went up 
to the triforium, under the 
escort of a very jolly sac- 
ristan, quite an old fellow, 
but extremely facetious, 
who was determined that 
should not lose one 
word of the explanation 
which he rattled off from 
all points. A non-commit- 








we 








THE GREAT CLOCK AT ROUEN, FROM 


This had 
only first-class carriages, for seats in which we paid 
$4.40. 


place in France, we took an express train. 


Our lunch en route cost 35 cents, and fees 


A DRAWING BY 


tal Englishman was with 
us, who endeavored to talk 
French as only an English- 
man can, and to whom 
the sacristan paid no attention whatever, to his evident 
chagrin. We walked the entire route of the triforium, and 
then upa flight of stone steps, through the church wall 


BARDIN, 








BY E, GALLARD-LEPINAY. 


hundred 
while above us, looking quite as high as from the street, 
the great square towers still rose skyward. 
close to one another, we struggled from point to point, 
admiring the distant river, but not daring to look 
straight down until we had made nearly the whole dis- 
tance of the Cathedral, and this on a ledge not more 


feet below us, the river and country beyond, 


Clinging 


than three feet wide, with no railing or protection. It 
Late in the 
afternoon we tore ourselves away and prepared to goon 
to Rouen. Here let me prove that a true economist, 
if possible, remains at his hotel longer than one night, 
making excursions through the day to neighboring towns. 
We had spent but one night in Amiens and eaten three 
meals, yet the bill rose to the huge amount of $2.80 per 


was an experience worth remembering. 


head, nearly three times as much as we had paid per day 
at Delft. 
Rouen, where, after a ride costing $2.18, we arrived at 
the Hotel de Normandie, rue de Bec, and bargained for 
“pension” prices at $1.60 a day. After entering France, 
for the rest of our trip our meals consisted of the “ pre- 
mier dejeuner” of coffee and rolls, the “dejeuner a la 


However, ‘we redeemed our pocket-books at 


fourchette,” a lunch of five or six courses, at eleven 
o'clock, and a“ diner” of seven courses, all, without 
any exception, beautifully cooked and served, even at 
at the smallest inns. 

Rouen was full of fascination for us. Its narrow 
picturesque streets, beautiful domestic architecture and 
exquisite churches were enough to rouse the artist 
temperament to ecstasies of delight. Just around the 
corner from our hotel stood “la grosse Horloge,” a 
beautiful old gateway which spans the street, with a 
clock over its arch. 
where the fire bell hangs, and tumble-down houses, 
with each story built out beyond the one beneath, lean 


A round tower rises on one side, 


up against it in artistic confusion. 
courtyards run out of every street, filled with 


Quaint 





* 


ROO em rere coer ny seen, 





bright plants and pretty casement windows, or 
a winding stair or balcony ornamenting the 
corners. 
we had learned that outside of Holland we 
could hardly hope to find the picturesque with- 


The dirt was almost unbearable, but 


out it. Every corner of the old town recalled 
its history ; the saddest being that of poor Joan 
d’Arc, to whose memory only a detestably 
ugly fountain has been erected near the spot 
where she was burned. Rouen is so rich in 
churches that one feels loath to leave, for fear 
some corner has been overlooked. The ca- 
thedral, with its noble front and stately tow- 
ers (always excepting the hideous iron spire 
that some mistaken architect of modern days 
has dared to raise side by side with the “ Tour 
de Beurre”); S. Ouen, the “ house of glass,” 
whose delicacy is unsurpassed; S. Maclou, 


with its rich Jean Goujon carving ; the old Ro- 





man crypt of S. Gervais, and hosts of others 
tempt one to linger. We enjoyed poking our 
way about the streets, sketching here and there, 
discovering the quaint cloisters of S. Maclou 
and the Hotel du Bourgtheroude, where the 
whole scene of “The Field of the Cloth-of- 


Gold” is carved in stone. The Musée, with 





THE SEINE AT ROUEN, AFTER A DRAWING BY M. 


IWILL. 





its rare collection of stained glass, dating from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
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claimed our attention, filled as it is with wonderful 
relics of past times, chiefly Roman and French. 

We started from Rouen one bright morning to visit 
the Chateau Gailliard, the “Saucy Castle” of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, which he built in one year’s time to defy 
the King of France. As it was a short ride, we took 
third-class tickets, and found it fairly comfortable, but 
not to be compared with the same class in Holland. 
An old man in the corner of the compartment sat eat- 
ing bread and meat, which he cut with a huge clasp 
knife, and drinking sour wine out of a bottle. A good 
little boy, going the same way, took us under his patron- 
age, and told us just where to change cars; after an 
hour’s ride we arrived at S. Pierre de Vauvrey, where 
we left the train and took our seats upon a diligence. 

Being students, we must mount the ladder to the 
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“ coupé” back of the jolly-faced driver, and away we 
went over hill and dale, the bells jingling, the horses on 
a gallop and the driver snapping his long whip back 
and forth. We flew over a long stone bridge spanning 
the Seine, just catching a glimpse of a beautiful Renais- 
sance chateau among the trees; then on between 
wheat fields where the blue and red flowers grew thickly, 
and the brilliantly dressed laborers sent a shout of 
greeting after us; and along the street of scrubby 
villages, the children scattering right and left before us. 
After an hour we began to pass the wonderful chalk 
cliffs that forma semicircle around a bend of the river, 
and on the highest and most commanding of which is 
perched the Chateau Gailliard. These cliffs seem like a 
grim line of giants, standing in line, with the captain at 
their head ; at the base of the principal one nestle the 
two hamlets of Le Grand and Petit Andelys, once the 
contested ground 

of the wars be- 

tween France and 
Normandy. All | 
the commerce of 

the Seine passed | 
this point, and | 
Richard found it 
necessary to keep 
it in his hands by 
fair means or foul. 
Having given his 
promise to his ad- 
versary not to for- 
tify Les Andelys, 
he reared the Cha- 
teau Gailliard on 
the cliff above the 
town—keeping 
the letter of his 
promise, but 
breaking it in spir- 
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invincible strong- 
hold. The castle 
was built cn the 
rock and out of 








the rock, its walls many feet thick, roughly hewn and 
filled with the innumerable flints that abound in the 
chalk cliffs. We scrambled up to the front and entered 
through a sally-port. There we 
had a beautiful view of the old 
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one end of the town is the Abbaye aux Hommes, which 
William the Conqueror founded, and at the other end 
the Abbaye aux Dames, founded by Matilda,his Queen— 





grass-grown citadel, with its don- 
jon in the centre, and walls crumb- 
ling and dropping away, where 
the loop-holes in many places are 
enlarged to the size of windows. 
In the donjon, which is the high- 
est point of the fortress, were 
the King’s apartments, and we 
fancied him storming about in his 
clanking armor, imperious and 
frightful in his wrath. 

From the donjon we groped our 
way down rough stone steps into 
the oubliettes, which are mere 
caves in the cliff itself, and from 
an opening in one looked out upon 
the outside .wall that rose from 
the straight cliff faraboveus. At 
the base flowed the river, making 











the approach impossible for an 
army. In fact, the only vulnerable 
spot was the rear, where the enemy 
could sweep down from the hills ; 
and here Richard cut a deep fosse in the slope, put- 
ting huge walls and outworks around it, and within 
it another high tower like that of the citadel. Be- 
tween the two was a moat encircling another wall, 
so that in case of attack the besieged had an over- 
whelming advantage, and as a last resort could shut 
themselves up securely in the inner citadel, which 
was positively impregnable. In the inside moat were 
the stables, hewn in low vaulting from the cliff, and 
left rough and unfinished. They are beautiful now, as 
the stone has turned many colors from moisture, and 
the mysterious arches seem to run back indefinitely into 
the hill-side. It is almost incredible that this huge 
fortress was built in less than a year; but history con- 
firms the statement, and also tells of the pitiful downfall 
of that daring garrison of adventurous spirits who were 
forced to surrender because the well-rope wore out. 

Le Grand Andelys has a beautiful little church and 
the celebrated well of S. Clothilde, the patroness of the 
town. It is a pretty place, with an excellent inn, at 
which we lunched. The trip from Rouen and back, in- 
cluding our lunch, cost $1.90, and took a whole day. 
My hotel bill and other expenditures in Rouen, where 
we had been for five days, amounted to $10.47. The 
ticket to Caen, our next resting-place, was $3.20. Our 
charming hostess of the Hotel de Normandie recom- 
mended to us the Hotel de la Place Royale, where we 
had good rooms on the public square and all our meals 
and attendance for $1.80 a day per head. 

Caen was one of the most charming and delightful 
places we saw in all our travels. The streets are not 
so dark as at Rouen, but are irregular and very hilly ; 
and the houses are colored in the warmest yellow tones, 
with all their windows filled with bright flowers. At 
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ROAD AT PONT SCORFF, BRITTANY, RY ERNEST RAILLET, 


both interesting as specimens of early Norman architec- 
ture. Each shows the character of the builders; for 
while William's church is stern and severe, with incredi- 
bly thick walls, Matilda’s shows the woman's love of 
decoration and a certain haste and impatience in erec- 
tion. In the former hangs an old portrait, which the 
sacristan shows with pride as the likeness of the Con- 
queror, but which looked ridiculously like Henry VIII. 
of England, which is distinctly a startling anachronism. 

The Abbey aux Dames is now a hospital, beautifully 
situated on a hill overlooking the town. The old con- 
vent buildings enclose a quadrangle, connected with the 
church by a private passage, through which only the 
gentler sex are allowed to pass, as it is reserved for the 
use of the Sisters in charge. As we entered, we saw a 
pretty picture. The nuns were decorating the church 
for the feast of the Assumption. Two of them, with 
sweet faces and in their long white habits, stood in the 
choir, while a third, on her knees, among a_ perfect 
garden of plants, handed them up the pots to carry 
inside. When they saw us they quickly vanished be- 
hind the gates. We were only allowed to stand outside 
and peep through the carving, like outcasts and heretics. 
Another little Sister was ‘kneeling in rapt devotion 
beside the tomb of Matilda and holding aloft a crucifix 
in both hands. As we turned away we nearly upset 
some glaring artificial plants, with paper flowers tied to 
their branches. These objects thus forced on our notice 
were rather a: shock to our sympathetic admiration. 

All through the town, at every piece of water, the 
washwomen were found kneeling in rows before their 
piles of washing, their many-colored skirts and white 
caps making a good show, while their tongues chattered 
and gossiped and their paddles whacked the poor gar- 

ment under ope- 
ration. We saw 
them also in the 
courtyards, dur- 
ing our strolls 
about the streets, 
and they always 
made us cheerful- 
ly welcome to 
| their little do- 
mains, and were 
deeply interested 
| if we sketched. 
| The children, for 
entertainment, 
sang political 
songs, most of 
them prohibited 
ditties concerning 
Boulanger, It 
was when _ the 
| excitement was 
| at its highest in 
France, and the 
politician had fled 
to England. 
M.R. BRADBURY, 
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MY FIRST SESSION AT“ THE LEAGUE.” 





SHE felt very timid as she walked along Twenty-third 
Street, with her roll of drawings under her arm. So 
many people had sai so many different things about the 
League, that her courage almost failed her before the 
modest, swinging sign. She gave a little gasp, took a 
closer hold on her drawings and went upstairs. At 
the top of the second flight from the street she stopped 
before twodoors. Beside one was a wooden wall-pocket 
with a number of League circulars sticking out in a de- 
cidedly friendly way. While she hesi- 
tated, the door was kicked open, anda 
tall young man nearly ran her down. 
He had a soft hat on the back of his 
head, a huge palette in one hand and 
a wet canvas in the other, which latter 
he carefully examined for possible 
scratches, Then he begged her par- 
don, and held the door open for her 
with one elbow. 

There was nothing for it but to go 
in. She found herself in a bright little 
office, with much going on to amuse 
her, while she awaited her turn at the 
Curator’sdesk. The stairs led up from 
one side. On the wall was a series of 
alphabetically arranged pigeon-holes, 
and as each student went in or out, 
took his or her letters. Photographs 
of different classes, some exceedingly 
clever pencil sketches, and one or two 
framed studies from casts hung on the 
walls, but the applicants at the desk 
were much more interesting. 

“ But, Mr. Blank,” one girl was say- 
ing, “ I've lost my ticket, and it’s Stu- 
dents’ Day at the American Galleries, 
and I can’t get in. What’ll I do?” 

“ Please give me some paper and two 
stamps,” said another, slamming down 
four cents. These were instantly hand- 
ed out, and the second girl retired toa 
side desk, and became absorbed in let- 
ter-writing, and in adding a little ink to 
her paint-besmeared hands. 

“TI sa-a-y! Where is Thomas?” 
This from a fair-haired boy with a 
streak of green onhis nose. Thetinkle 
of an electric bell followed, and a short 
colloquy on the stairs. The girl with- 
out the ticket was disposed of. Two 
elderly ladies, who wanted special ar- 
rangements, had been politely referred 
to the circular, and to the just but in- 
exorable rule of submitting drawings. 
A new model had given her name, and 
had gone upstairs to be shown to the 
classes, andthe Curator turned, “ What 
can I do for you to-day ?” 

She had been so much interested in 
all of them, that she had fairly forgot- 
ten her errand, and actually stam- 
mered as she stated her case. 

“ You've drawn a good deal by your- 
self and a little from casts in a small 
school? From heads, too? Well, you’d 
better try for the Morning Antique, 
under Mr. Beckwith.” 

“Ts that the lowest class?” timidly. 

“Oh, no! The Preparatory’s the 
lowest. Mr. Twachtman has. that. 
Just fill out this blank and leave your 
drawings. They will be examined on 
the next criticism day.” 

So she wrote her name and address, 
where and how long she had studied, 
and left her drawings to the tender mercies of the 
Curator, who turned to a pretty girl in a long clay-be- 
smeared apron, in some difficulty about a lost pocket- 
book. 

At the end of two days, during which time she made 
herself a long Blue Apron, she received a blank informing 
her that she was admitted to the Morning Antique, and 
that she could begin work the following day. She ar- 
rived bright and early, and found that her portfolio and 
charcoal had been already sent from the art store around 
the corner. The Curator rang his bell. 

“ Thomas will show you your class and find you a 


“MORNING,” 


place,’’ he said, and she meekly followed the pleasant- 
faced janitor, who instantly made her feel more at home. 

“It's two flights up, miss,” he said, encouragingly. 
“ This is the Preparatory, but you don’t go in there,” and 
the small piece of flattery made her feel herself a larger 
person at once. Actually, she was not to begin at the 
very lowest round of the League ladder. Around two 
sharp corners, along a narrow hall, and she turned the 
end of a burlaps screen, to find herself in a world of 
casts, art-students and charcoal. A place was found for 
her, at the end of a row, and next toa girl in a Red Apron, 
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so she donned her own Blue Apron, and seated herself 
as quickly as possible. Thomas left her with the re- 
mark, “ You'll be all right, miss, and if you want any- 
thing just ask me.” ‘ 
“Oh—o—o—o! Thomas! I want some pegs!” came 
from behind the burlaps screen, and Thomas disap- 
peared, leaving her much cheered, and even equal to 
returning the Red-Apron girl's stare. A row of casts 
confronted her : Dante’s sardonic grin and hooked nose, 
a big head of Juno, Géréme’s dome-like forehead and a 
muscular arm. She decided on Dante, and fell to work 
with a will, only interrupted by a loud bell, at which 
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everybody rose and all the windows were opened. 
Then came another hour’s work, during which the girl 
with the Red Apron passed in front of her five different 
times, with no excuses, verbal or visible. At twelve she 
determined to stop work, and was putting away her 
things when a voice remarked, “‘ You’d better mark your 
place, or some one will take it. Here’s some chalk. 
I'll show you how.” The owner of the voice drew a 
heavy white line between the four legs of her stool and 
scrawled a big “A. M.”’ in the middle. ‘ Now, you're 
all right,” she said, and departed with a smile, that wes 
greatly enhanced by a charcoal mark 
at the corner of her mouth. 

The next day our wearer of the Blue 
Apron felt better and returned a quiet 
“ good-morning”’ to the Red Apron. 
This paved the way to a long conver- 
sation, during the course of which a!l 
her courage again deserted her. Red 
Apron declared that Mr. J. Carroll 
Beckwith was dreadfully severe on 
new-comers, “scared them to death,” 
in fact, and usually sent them back to 
the Preparatory; that he hated out- 
side methods, and that he was very 
often unjust, although he treated old 
scholars like herself with more con- 
sideration. 
herself back in the little school where 
she was prize scholar, and where there 
were no celebrated and awe-inspiring 
artists to terrify her. She grew first 
hot and then cold as she heard Mr. 
Beckwith’s voice coming nearer and 
nearer through thealcoves. She could 
not distinguish his criticisms through 
the burlaps screen behind her; but 
when the scrape of a chair sounded, 


Poor Blue Apron wished 


and a quick step stopped beside her, 
her hands were cold and her lips white. 
As she rose, the girl inthe Red Apron 
poked her elbow. What did he say? 
He asked a few questions as to where 
she had studied. He made a few cor- 
rections in her drawing, suggested more 
simplicity in shadows, and he told her 
that she would “go on all right,” and 
she sat down trembling and happy. 
Not a word about method, not a word 
about the Preparatory; but the girl 
with the Red Apron was told that her 
head was all out of drawing and badly 
treated, 4nd that she must go back to 
hands and feet. 

Blue Apron learned many things 
during the next week. She learned 
what “noisy” meant as an art term; 
also that when Mr. Beckwith hummed 
a little tune, the probabilities were 
strong for a severe criticism. She 
learned that art students are cool, and 
wait until they have fully observed a 
new-comer. That politeness and friend- 
liness are instantly accepted, and that 
conceit was not only frowned upon, 
but hazed out of anew student. There 
was a lively illustration of this during 
the second week. A harmlessly con- 
ceited young man had laid one of his 
sketches in a prominent place near the 
doorway. It was deposited there with 
so much studied carelessness that as 
soon as his back was turned, punish- 
ment followed swift and sure. In an 
instant a dozen hands had seized the 
unfortunate sketch, pinned it ona high 
easel, draped it with aprons, above 
and below, and the finishing touch was added by a 
huge sign, a pointing hand, and the inscription, “To 
the Exhibition; admission, 50 cents.” The whole was 
set up in front of the door, and every student be- 
came much interested in work. Poor young man! 
He turned very red, but unpinned his sketch, set the 
easel in a corner and took his lesson like a man. After 
that experience, he appreciated the unwritten law at the 
League, that no drawing should ever be left face 
outward. If one was found in that position danger was 
imminent. Blue Apron learned that it required some 
spirit to keep her “ place,” whether marked or unmarked. 
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She learned that Thomas was everybody’s friend and 
nobody's enemy. ‘That his patience and good temper 
were infinite, and that he always had easel-pegs within 
easy reach. There were few things that Thomas could 
not get when they were needed, and he never forgot a 
name. An average of seven hundred students, and he 
would tell in what class any one of them was working! 
She joined the sketch class, and enjoyed the pretty 
poses of the different students, but became alarmed 
when, one day, a voice remarked pleasantly : “Oh, Miss 
Blue Apron! you haven't posed yet, have you? May I put 
you down? Will next Thursday be convenient for you ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but I don’t know what 
to wear.” 

“Oh, anything!’ was the reply, and Blue 
Apron became miserable until Thursday. She 
sent for an old dress of her grandmother’s, 
and made her way in much trepidation through 
the hallway filled with the waiting class. What 
if they shouldn't like the pose? What if some 
of those tall young artists should walk in, look 
at her through half-closed eyes, shrug their 
shoulders and march out, as she had seen 
them do when the pose was uninteresting ? 
The committee of four quarrelled good-na- 
turedly over how she should stand, and finally 
gave her an easy position on a high stool. 
Then they chose their places in a leisurely 
way, and opened the door. In came the class 
pell-mell, seizing stools on the way, and Blue 
Apron watched them with anxiety. The tall 
young men doubled themselves up on very 
small stools and the shortest girls perched 
themselves on high ones. In three minutes 
there was not a sound but the scratching of 





pencils, and Blue Apron became fascinated in 
watching the different colored eyes look up 
and down, and down and up, with clock-like 
regularity. Then came a rest of five minutes, 
during which she inspected the sketches, and 
found some of them most uncomplimentary. 
It was tiresome work, but she went through 
with it bravely, and was rewarded by various 


criticisms—“ Stunning pose!" “By Jove it 
is.” ‘Won't you give us ten minutes more, 


Miss Blue Apron?” And when she carried 
home two really masterly sketches of herself 
that night, she felt fully rewarded. 

But the end and aim of each Antique stu- 
dent was to reach the Life Class. Men and 
girls all talked of it, hoped for it and worked 
toward it. The girls looked with veneration 
and awe upon the members of the Women’s 
Life Class, as they went about the halls in 
their thin waists, and the closed door at the 
end of the passage seemed almost the gate- 
way to success. To the men,a corresponding 
door on the third floor showed the way toward 
the end of their ambition. Rather superior 
seemed these Life Class girls, and when at last 
Blue Apron’s drawings passed the necessary 
point, and she stood in the hallway holding her 
pink ticket, “ Life Class on trial,” she felt al- 
most as much frightened as when she came at 
first. She knew she was going to a different 
and more difficult kind of work: that if she did 
not keep up to acertain standard she would 
be sent back, and she was terribly afraid of 
Mr. Kenyon Cox's criticisms. 

Monday morning. A long row of girls 
standing in the hall talking. All kinds of 
girls, plain, pretty, dark, light, low-voiced, loud- 
voiced, young and old, all waiting while the 
monitor and a chosen committee posed the 
model. They had drawn numbers promptly 
at 8.30, and when the door was opened flocked 
in, seized easels and viewed the model from 
all sides. Three different positions, and the vote of the 
class decided the one to last for the week. Blue Apron 
raised a timid hand with the majority, and waited until 
the number she had drawn should be called. 

Number 1 placed her easel. Number 2 took her 
position so that she would not interfere with Number 1. 
“ Number 3.” “ Number4.” The monitor called brisk- 
ly, kept the easel-legs in lines to prevent crowding, 
settled a few disputes between belligerent members. 
“ Number 16.” Blue Apron tock a modest place, and 
found herself severely let alone. During the first rest, 
one or two girls walked carelessly past behind her, and 
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she knew that her work was being inspected, but there 
was a great deal going on to divert her. One girl 
mounted the model's stand and made a speech on some 
matter of class interest. Two appeared with foils and 
masks, and began fencing with great spirit, while half a 
dozen sketch-books were produced and ‘studies in 
action” rapidly jotted down. Blue Apron began to 
think these nice girls, after all, and to feel more at home. 
As time went on, she found that there was a strong 
class feeling, and that no class gossip was repeated out- 
side the doors. Although the tide of popularity or dis 


like might be strong inside, it was never made evident 
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in the other rooms. She had many severe criticisms, 
and never quite lost her awe of Mr. Cox, but she felt 
much helped by his firm black lines, although she used 
to gaze ruefully at her changed drawing. When she 
earned a slow “not bad,” she felt equal to anything. 
Very good times they had, these students, jolly little 
treats, class jokes, societies and ceremonies, all con- 
cucted during the rests, and never interfering in the 
least with the work of the day. 

Before the end of the winter Blue Apron found her- 
self on a committee for a costume reception and dance, 
a position which meant much hard work in decorating 
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the long class-rooms and in running on innumerable 
errands. The removal of a partition, the tasteful ar- 
rangement of draperies, casts and a few pictures 
changed the dull rooms and all but the mellow, 
uneven rafters. A dozen of the men and girls worked 
hard all the afternoon, and in the evening appeared as 
fresh and bright as though they had known nothing of 
tacks, hammers and dust. The rooms formed a perfect 
background for the dainty costumes of the girls, and 
Blue Apron thought she had seldom seen a more 
picturesque sight. For a moment she watched it all, 
and a great regret swept over her, that in a few weeks 
she must leave it all for her quiet home and a 
teacher’s post. She remembered how few 
petty jealousies there had been, how much 
friendly encouragement, and how many lively 
tests of friendship. She loved it all, even to 
the dingy rafters and the paint-besmeared 
walls, and she thought how dreadful it would 
be to leave the old building, where she had 
feared and gained so much, not only in art, 
but in knowledge of human life, and she turned 
to a man who had just asked her to dance. 

“The old place looks well to-night, doesn’t 
it?” he said. ‘I wonder how we shall like it 
when we move to our new building up-town.” 

“Oh,” said Blue Apron, “the idea of the 
League in a new building is absolutely dis- 
turbing. Why, the very walls and rafters are 
saturated with artistic atmosphere. Imagine a 
clean League with no charcoal dust about.” 

“You needn't be afraid,” was the answer; 
“it won't take long to make a new building 
as painty as this one. Just give the Chase 
painting class or the Weir full-length a chance 
at it for a month, and it will be all right. By 
the way, why ain’t you painting?” 

Blue Apron sighed, “ I want to dreadfully,” 
she said, “but I am afraid if I become too 
much fascinated by color, that I shall lose in- 
terest in actual drawing, so 1 don't dare. I 
wish I had all my life for study, but I haven't, 
and I must teach. At any rate, I’m glad I've 
learned how to work hard, and not to waste 
time. The League is a good place to learn 
that sort of thing.” 

“You say you've learned to work,” he 
laughed. “ All work and no play make Jack a 
dull boy, and I suppose the same rule may be 
applied to Jill?) That waltz is attractive. Shall 
we forget work and try it?” 

And they did. RAY LEDYARD, 


ONE of the great masters of Kioto was 
Mokubei, who produced wonderful imitations 
of old Chinese, Corean and Cochin-Chinese 
pieces. Mokubei (about 1800) was the first 
Japanese potter to use moulds for relief dec- 
oration on his wares. Still others, almost as 
celebrated, are Rokubei, Shuhei, Kiozan and 
Kenzan. The latter was brother of the noted 
painter Korin, and was himself an excellent 
decorative artist. He worked but little in 
porcelain. He flourished about 1700, Other 
wares known to and appreciated by Japanese 
collectors and a few others are the enamelled 
and blue and white porcelains of Hikone, on 
Lake Biwa, in the province of Ossi; the Oto- 
koyama porcelains of Kii, only a few specimens 
of which are artistic; Seto blue and white, 
enamelled, and, above all, those wonderful cel- 
adon porcelains, made at Seto in Owari, and the 
rare blue and white of the extinct Tsunadaya- 
ma factory of Udo in Higo, which are unique. 

The chief merit of Japanese porcelains lies 
in their artistic style. Technically, but few 
specimens can be said to be equal to the best 
Chinese. The multiple glazes and rich solid colors of 
the Chinese potters were seldom successfully imitated. 
Yeiraku coral-red may be said to stand almost alone in 
that respect. Yet peculiar and very seductive qualities 
of paste and glaze were obtained, as in Hirado and 
Nabeshima wares. The highest distinction of Japanese 
work is, however, to be found in the artistic character 
of its decorations, especially when they show least 
foreign influence. Grace of line, lightness of touch, 
delicacy of fancy and a certain reserve and moderation 
mark the best designs and set off the wares so decorated 
from the best works of the Chinese or of any other nation, 





CARTOONS. 


A sorRT of work which every water-colorist should 
practise is the making of washed drawings on a large 
scale. The facility of handling gained by preparing 
large cartoons is in itself enough to repay one for the 





trouble ; but it is hardly necessary to say that to make 
large drawings of buildings, tree trunks and _ branches, 
and even, at times, whole landscapes, is the best way of 
studying these subjects. Added to which there are 
many effects in nature which demand to be treated on 
a large scale, and which on the ordinary water-color 
scale present unusual difficulty and lose much of their 
attractiveness. As the same modest working is often 
employed for the full-size drawing of details on paper of 
the common dimensions, we will begin with the consid- 
eration of that class of washed drawings. 

A drawing-board on which the paper is stretched and 
firmly glued is preferable to any form of stirator ; forthose, 
however, who prefer to use them instructions are given 
elsewhere. A full-size drawing of detail, a spray of leaves 
for instance, may be made with a board of such size 
that it can be kept supported by the arm, as is shown in 
Fig. 1. This permits of varying the inclination of the 
board at any moment, an important matter, since the 
larger masses of tints necessarily tend to run beyond 
bounds more than the smaller do. It has, however, its 
inconveniences, chief among which is the fatigue which 
it causes, and to lessen this it is well to have a block ot 
wood handy to relieve the arm at times when the work 
is proceeding slowly and methodically. The block can 
be advanced or pushed farther back and the inclination 
of the board varied accordingly. Some artists obtain a 
block of iron of unequal dimensions, which by being 
laid flat, or on one side, or set up on end, gives a still 
greater variety of inclinations without ever using the 
arm. The weight of the metal makes it less liable to 
topple over than would be the case with wood. (Fig. 2.) 
When one works all day long such aids are a great relief ; 
but for occasional practice they may be dispensed with. 

For very large drawings, such as full-sized cartoons 
for decorations and large architectural drawings, it is 
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sometimes necessary to use the machine-made drawing- 
paper, which comes in large rolls of about four feet in 
height and many yards in length. Brown wrapping 
papers are also much used when the color does not in- 
terfere with that necessary for the drawing. ‘They may 
be obtained of still larger dimensions. To work on these 
great sheets, the drawing-board must be replaced by a 
draughting table, which can be made as shown in Fig. 
3. So that it can be set at various slopes. It has usually, 
however, only a separable top, very level and very firm- 
ly made, and movable tressels instead of legs. The 
drawing with pencil, crayon or ink is done with the 
board laid flat on the tressels. The draughtsman 
leans over it, or, at times, stretches himself upon it. To 
lay the washes with which the drawing is shaded and 
tinted, the top is taken off the tressels and stood at any 
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required angle against the wall, a chair, or any other 
convenient support. ‘The great size of these papers pre- 
vent their wrinkling much under the wash. They are 
therefore very seldom stretched, being merely fastened 
to the table with a sufficient number of drawing-pins. 
Brown paper and machine paper are often rejected 
for the Whatman papers, which are much more agree- 
able to work on. But as these are hand made and of 
comparatively small size, it is necessary to glue several 
sheets together. It is essential that some pains should 
be taken to make the joints of these sheets come where 
they will show the least, and for that purpose the out- 
lines of the drawing should first be established on brown 
paper, or, better yet, on tracing cloth. A little ingenu- 
ity will then enable one to make the joints come where 
they will coincide with the principal straight lines of 
the design, as shown in Fig. 4. Such joints should, as 
much as possible, be avoided in the sky, and particularly 
horizontal joints, which have a very bad effect. If the 
drawing is intended for exhibition, it is important to know 
beforehand what the lighting will be. If from above, the 
edge of the joint should be at top, where it may catch the 
light but can throw no shadow. If thelight comes from 
one side, then the edge of the joint which shows should be 
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turned foward that side, for the same reason. This 
disagreeable shadow, caused by the glueing of one sheet 
over another, which cannot always be avoided by tak- 
ing account of the direction of the light, since that is 
not always known, may be lessened by the following 
simple expedient. Before glueing the sheets together, 
let narrow strips be taken off from the edges of each, 
and in cutting the paper for this end with a sharp pen- 
knife (see Fig. 5.), be careful of to cut quite through 
its thickness. The band is then to be torn off, rolling 
it up as it comes apart, which will leave a sharp and 
straight edge on top, but a rough and irregular edge 
underneath, One of these rough edges must, again, be 
trimmed so that it can be brought close up to the 
straight edge of the other sheet. The two take the glue 
much better than the proper surface of the sheet, and 
make a very strong joint. More than this, since the 
joint is hardly any thicker than the paper is elsewhere, 
it shows very little. Great care should be taken to use 
only so much glue as is necessary. If it soaks through 
the paper or spreads over the line of juncture no wash 
willtake at that point. As it is sometimes necessary 
to let the end of the paper fall over the edge of the 
table while drawing, it is well to attach a half round 
moulding (see Fig. 6) to the table edge with a few 


























FIG. 13. 


tacks, to avoid breaking the paper, as would almost cer- 

tainly happen if the table edge was, as usual, square. 
In laying the large, flat tints of a cartoon, the sky and 

background, any muddiness of the color is apt to prove 








very annoying. It is therefore usual to filter the tints 
from time to time through muslin, which retains all un- 
dissolved particles of pigment. A very good filter can 
be made by rolling a piece of pasteboard in the form of 
a truncated cone and placing in it an old pocket-hand- 
kerchief (which, of course, must be quite clean), so that 
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its edges come well over the top. It is to be held and 
used as is shown in Fig. 7. Filtering is applied only to 
pale tones used over large spaces. The color must be 
mixed at first much darker than it is required, for the 
process lightens the tone a good deal. ‘To gain any 
great intensity of tone the color must be used without 
filtering, but in this case, if there are spots made by un- 
dissolved pigment, they do not show very strongly. 

It is a general rule in shading architectural drawings, 
that the light is supposed to fall from the left of the spec- 
tator and at an angle of 45 degrees with the horizon. 
There are certain practical advantages to be obtained 
by following this rule, but we must remark that in real- 
ity the building may be so placed that it will never be 
lighted in just that manner. But ‘when one is working 
out a drawing without knowledge of the actual position 
that the building is to take, it is very convenient to fol- 
low the rule. The shadows will then always be of the 
same measurement as the depth of the projection 
(Fig. 8) that causes them, and serve to express that 
depth when, an elevation, it cannot otherwise be given. 

The metallic drawing-pen (Fig. 9), used by architects 
and mechanical draughtsmen, may properly be used 
by artists, also, in careful drawings of architecture, and 
not only for straight lines, but for very narrow shadows, 
such as those under a moulding or in the cannelations of 
a pillar. Some points about the management of a draw- 
ing-pen may therefore be given. It must be kept very 
clean, and, for this purpose, a small bit of emery paper, 
folded and passed rapidly between the nibs, as in Fig. 
10, is the best thing to use. Novices very often think 
that by continually screwing the nibs closer together 
they can obtain finer and finer lines; but by this prac- 
tice, after reaching a certain degree of fineness, they only 
spoil their instrument; for if the two nibs are once 
brought together at the end, as in Fig. 11 @, any further 
pressure on the screw only tends to make them spread 
again, as is shown in Fig. 11 6, The pen is most easily 
filled by means of a brush, and in cleaning off any su- 
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perfluous moisture, it is necessary to hold it with the 
point up; otherwise one is likely to discharge it altc- 
gether. A tint laid with a drawing-pen always looks 
darker than the same tint laid with a fine brush, partly 
because of the sharpness of its edges, which renders.the 
contrast between it and the white paper the more strik- 
ing ; partly because it delivers the color with which it is 
charged more completely. One must be careful not to 
press heavily on the paper, for the sunken lines thus 
made, being filled with the tint, will make it seem much 
darker yet. When the surface to be shaded is too 
broad to be covered by the drawing-pen, and yet not 
large enough to permit of its being shaded evenly with 
the brush, both edges are first drawn with the drawing- 
pen, and while they are still wet the intervening space 
is filled with the same tint with a brush kept ready 
charged for the purpose ; this yields an even surface. 
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To color acloudless sky with the brush in a very large 
drawing requires a degree of skill which is given to few. 
The uniformity of tint which is requisite can hardly be 
got, however large the brush which is used. But there 
is a way of making very regular tints over large surfaces 
without resource to the brush. Prepare your drawing 
by outlining the parts which are not to be colored with 
a heavy line of thick gum-arabic and preserve them, 
moreover, with an overlay of paper cut to ‘heir shape, 
as indicated in Fig. 12. Then take some finely powder- 
ed cobalt, which can be had at any colorman’s or paint- 
er’s supplies store, and with a bit of clean cotton wool 
dab it all over your sky, without much attention to even- 
ness. Next hold your drawing, as in Fig. 13, sty down, 
under a hydrant, which will carry off the gum-arabic, 
dissolve and fix the blue, making a very regular grada- 
tion, darkest, rightly, in the upper part of the sky. 

The use of the solar print has become almost uni- 
versal among decorative artists for the purpose of en- 
larging their small designs, or those they would copy, 
to the size required for their working cartoons. This 
saves a great deal of mechanical enlarging, which was 
formerly the principal work of pupils who were liable to 
make mistakes which, even when corrected, gen- 
erally left some trace. The solar print not only gives 
the outline when transferred by the aid of red transfer 
paper, butis more exact in its enlargement than any mere- 
ly mechanical measurement could be ; for by this method 
the expression of a face or the most subtle curves in the 
figure or in drapery are reproduced exactly; and, compar- 
ed with the time occupied by hand work, might be said to 
be instantaneous. It requires no costly tools, for once the 
enlarged photograph is made, all it needs is some transfer 





paper and a tracing point, but it usually renders the 
values of the small original with a suggestive breadth 
which conduces to harmony and decorative effect. It 
is common in this country to prepare colored cartoons, 
which only serve as supplementary to the original small 
sketch or study. But in France the cartoon is often 
worked out in full light and shade and with considerable 
vigor of color. For this purpose water-color must be 
aided by the red and black crayon and by pastels. The 
outline traced from the 
enlarged photograph, it 
is first treated with pale 
washes of the proper 
local tones, then mod- 
elled with crayon and 
pastels, again washed 
with water-color, which 
serves to fix the pastel, 
and so on, as often as 
may be needed to give 
the strength of tone 
and modelling desired. 
Large flat tints, when 
pale, are obtained with 
powdered pastels dab- 
bed on as already de- 
scribed in these notes. 
brilliant 
color is required, a coat 
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of thick gum-arabic is 
put on at the last and 
the pastel crushed upon 
that with the palette knife. A large cartoon made in this 
way may itself bea fine work of art. The late M. Thiers, 
whose taste and judgment in matters of art were re- 
markable, had quite a collection of such drawings after 
pictures by the great masters, which formed a most ad- 
mirably, artistic and unique decoration to his rooms. 
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THE PAINTING OF CATS AND KITTENS. 


THE affectionate, coaxing ways of pussy, and the 
playful ways of her kittens quite make one forget that 
feline signifies fierce. It is the gentle, pleasing phase 
of the dual character that is best known. A cat in re- 
pose makes an easy study; and it is quite possible to 
get it to lie for a long time on a soft-cushion, or some- 
thing that will contribute to her artistic appearance ; 
she falls into the most Sybaritic habits, if at all encour- 





aged. For the very first practice in cat painting a sleep- 
ing one should be chosen; it is likely to preserve the 
same outlines until the work is well advanced. A 
whole sheet of Academy board is not too large for a 
If the cat 


is white, yellow, gray, or tortoise color, let it recline on 


full-sized portrait with suitable accessories. 


plush, velvet, or satin of some azure-like tint. If it be 
mostly dark colored, black, or brindled, then deep crim- 
son, or something akin to it will be the best. A Mal- 


tese looks well in contrast with old gold or terra cotta, 
If something different from a textile background is used, 
a similar color scheme should be employed. A cornet 
of a sofa or an easy-chair offers a complete background, 
having both the vertical and the horizontal surfaces re- 
quired. When the vertical part of the background con- 
sists of anything in the way of a screen, be sure that its 
tones harmonize with those of the horizontal surface, 
The light should be rather concentrated, and so man- 
aged that what the background receives may be utilized 
to relieve outlines as required. ‘There must be a liberal 
amount of shadow—that which is cast upon the back- 
ground being of the greatest depth. Secure the contour 
of the model first, then give attention to the face. If it 
presents a full view, draw a line having its extremities 
terminating at the outer corners of the eyes ; and, from 
each of these points, bring lines of the same length to 
a point locating the end of the nose. ‘This equilateral 
triangle will regulate the proportions of the face. If 
the subject is awake, wide awake, the eyes will be as 
brilliant as the precious stone named after them, no 
matter whether their pupils are contracted into a nar- 
row line for a bright light or dilated for a subdued light. 
As tocolor, they are always bluish in kittenhood and later 
on lose this shade and become greenish or yellowish. 
When all sketching has been properly attended to, 
lay on a general under-tint some degrees warmer than 
the local color of the fur. This should be one that will 
duly relieve parts that are to be lighted up, and, at the 
same time, merge into deep shadow, This must not be 





worked out or disturbed more than can be helped when 
lights and local color are touched up on it. The appar- 
ent softness and thickness of the fur depend upon the 


way in which this part of the work is conducted. 
Palettes for cats of the several colors named are as fol- 
lows : white is needed for all, to some extent, in the 
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gray tints, if not in local color, White cats require 
cobalt, rose madder, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, raw 
umber and black; blue, red ‘and yellow also enter into 
the gray tints. The same colors, with the addition of 
Vandyck brown and burnt Sienna, will produce yeliow 
coats; there should be less rose madder in the grays 
for these, as they are greenish. For cold, brindled fur, 
add black instead of burnt Sienna, and keep the grays 
more blue, as on black cats. These require warm 
shadows, mostly Vandyck brown and brown madder. 
For Maltese cats, use Naples yellow, cobalt, black and 
raw umber; the gray tints are bluish and light. For 
tortoise-shell cats, any and every one of these colors may 
be used, and their gray tints will be greenish where the 
local colors incline to yellow, and purplish where they 
incline to brown, So far we have spoken of an easy 
model, a sedate pussy, to be painted in repose. Now 
imagine not merely one that is not sedate, but several 
young and frolicsome, playful kittens, whose quick, 
changing attitudes must be caught as by instantaneous 
photography. The accompanying sketches and_ illus- 
trations by one of the very best painters of cats who 
ever lived are suggestive here ; and more or less faith- 
ful copying is recommended as a good preparation for 
working from life. Sometimes, when one is trying to 
reproduce from momentary impressions, there will be 
parts that refuse to come in satisfactorily, and a com- 
parison with such studies as these, and many others that 
have appeared previously, of the same parts of the ani- 
mal posed in similar positions, may avert the difficulty. 
With the right inducements, kittens will repeat their 
antics over and over again; then one may watch one’s 


chances to continue a sketch without falling back upon 





memory. For example, the little things will become 
fond of a basket that has served as a bed, and will have 
their own ways of playing bo-peep in and around 
it, always going through about the same performance. 
And if the mother cat is wanted as a centre figure, it is 
easy enough to tempt her to stay there. 

In playing with a ball, there are several positions that 
one may always rely upon : there is the tiger-like crouch- 


ing 


and waiting to spring upon the prey, then the ex- 
citing moment of cap- 
ture, when the whole 
muscular force is cen- 
tred upon the deathly 
grasp; after the strug- 
gle is apparently over, 
there are triumphant 
demonstrations — rear- 
ing and plunging, with 
paws flourishing. Sud- 
denly there is the pre- 
‘tence that the victim has 
revived and is trying to 
; escape! Again, kitty 
4 goes through with the 
mimic tragedy. It is 
acted time after time. 
One watches for the suc- 
cessive positions, re- 
suming in turn each 
sketch that has had a 
few strokes. The re- 
sults are transferred to 
canvas, according to the plan of the composition; rela- 
tive effects of light and color having been decided upon. 

It needs a great deal of experience to do justice to 
these frisky little creatures; but the work comes easier 
as one gets accustomed to following their quick move- 


ments. H. CHADEAYNE. 
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SUBURBAN SKETCHING GROUNDS. 


I.—TALKS WITH MR. W. M. CHASE, MR. EDWARD MORAN, 
MR. WILLIAM SARTAIN AND MR. LEONARD OCHTMAN. 

“IF you want to know of good places to sketch in 
the vicinity of New York,” said Mr. William Chase, “ I 
think I could easier tell you where they are not than 
where they are. The good places are everywhere, and 
you need not go even fifteen minutes out of the city ; 
you can find them in the park and along the wharves. 

“| took with me to Paris some photographs of views 
in New York and the country in its immediate vicinity, 
and showed them to M. Boldini, the eminent French artist. 

“*Ah!’ he exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘if I lived in 
such a country as that, what pictures I would paint ! 
It is beautiful, wonderful! I must go over there.’ 


“IN THE VALLEY.” 


*“ There are charming bits in Central Park and Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn. In the latter place you used to 
have to get a permit in order to sketch, but this bother 
is done away with. Then, see what possibilities there 
are all about Hoboken, backed as it is by those pictu- 
resque Heights! Along the docks and wharves there is 
every bit as good material as that on the banks of the 
Thames, which the English artists have made immortal. 

“When I start to paint out of doors, I put myself in as 
light marching order as possible ; that is, 1 have every 
thing made as portable and with as little weight as it 
can be. I have a light color box, and take no more col- 
ors than I think I shall be sure toneed. If I am going 
to carry wooden panels, which I usually do, I have a 





neatly made frame with grooves into which I can slip 
two panels and carry them firmly without their touch- 
ing each other when the paint is wet. If I use a can- 
vas, I can put it in this before the paint is dry without 
any damage,” and Mr. Chase brought out a shallow 
wooden box, slightly deeper than the thickness of a 
stretcher frame, with small steel catches attached to the 
two opposite sides, which, when the canvas was placed 
within, were easily drawn out, securing it in its place. 
“I carry a comfortable stool that can be closed up in 
a small space, and I never use an umbrella. I want all 
the light I can get. When I have found the spot I like, 
I set up my easel, and paint the picture on the spot. I 
think that is the only way rightly to interpret nature. 
I don’t believe in making pencil sketches, and then 
painting your landscape’ in your studio. You must be 





“There is more paintable material on Staten Island,” 
said Mr. Edward Moran, “ than you will find anywhere 
within one hundred miles of New York. You take the ferry 
foot of Whitehall Street, and are there in twenty min- 
utes. I can’t tell you just what road to take after you 
land, because the artist’s eye must determine what he 
wants to paint. Some men will see more in a fence 
corner than others will in the Rocky Mountains. You 
must just shoulder your sketching kit, and tramp till 
you find what you want. You will find woodlands, 
hills and extended views of shore and sea. There are 
all sorts of charming little inland views, and a great 
deal of good shore material. You will see women at 
work in the fields, and fishermen hauling in their catch 
or engaged in the work of mending their nets. 

“ Another good place is at the back of Brooklyn, near 
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right out under the sky. You must try to match your 
colors as nearly as you can to those you see before you, 
and you must study the effects of light and shade on 
nature’s own hues and tints. You must not ask me 
what color I should use for such an object or in such 
a place ; I do not know till I have tried it and noted its 
relation to some other tint, or rather if it keeps the 
same relation and produces on my canvas something of 
the harmony which I see in nature.” 

In his remarks about New York as a sketching ground 
Mr. Chase speaks with the authority of one who has 
had experience, as it is generally conceded that he was 
the first metropolitan artist to appreciate the hitherto 
almost untouched field of landscape in and about the city. 





AFTER THE DRAWING BY CECIL LAWSON. 


Greenwood Cemetery. This picture was painted in 
that vicinity,” and the artist pointed to one near by. 

In the foreground was a ploughed field, in which 
women were sowing seed, their figures coming out well 
against the warm brown color of the earth, while green 
trees, a tapering church spire and low-lying clouds 
made the distance charming. You might have taken 
it for a field in France, with peasantry at work. 

“ Yes, it has a slightly foreign look,” said Mr. Moran, 
“and these women are all foreigners of the peasant 
class, being mostly French, German and Polish. One 
farm over there employs one hundred and fifty of them. 
You see, aside from the scenery, some very interesting 
figure studies might be made there. In fact, they 
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would be quite as pictur- 
esque as if you took an 
ocean voyage, and went 
over to France or Ger- 
many after them. 

“If you want broad 
sweeps of shore and sea 
view you will do well to 
go to Greenport, Long 
Island. Take the Thirty- 
fourth Street ferry to the 
Long Island Railroad sta- 
tion, and go to the ter- 
minus of the road, about 
three hours’ ride. You will 
not be able to get back the 
same day, but you will find 





hotels and boarding houses 
at which you canstop. I 
always stay at the Clark 
House, as I consider it the 
best. There are some 
very fine marine views to 
be obtained from here on 
the Sound side, and always 
delightful little glimpses 
back in the roadways.” 





“ There is a great deal 
of good sketching material 
at Fordham on the Bronx 














River,” said Mr. William 
Sartain. “You take the 
Harlem road, and as you 
get off the train, turn to 
the right, supposing you 
are facing the causeway on the locomotive, and walk 
toward the woods. You will find a rich green country, 
brooks and trees, and all that goes to make a quiet, 
rural landscape, within an hour’s distance of New York. 

“If you want marshes and a flat country, picturesque 








PEN DRAWING OF A LANDSCAPE, BY JULES JACQUEMART., 


“ Another good point, if you want to spend two 
hours getting there, is on the Mannasquan River. You 
can go by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Central New 
Jersey or the New Jersey Southern. The last road 
takes you half way by boat, by Sandy Hook. The place 


“IN THE PARK,” PEN DRAWING BY HENRI ZUBER. 


spots can be found all along the Hackensack River in 
New Jersey. Take the New Jersey Midland Road, and 
get off at any of the stations between here and Nyack, 
this last point being about one hour from New York, 
and you cannot fail to find something worth painting. 





to stop at is Point Pleasant. Here is to be found a pic- 
turesque coast and much beautiful river scenery. There 
are also some old houses that are worth painting. I 
had a class of ten or fifteen pupils there last summer, 
and I found other artists also there with their pupils. 


“ Of course the finding of picturesque spots for sketch- 
ing depends very much on the one who is looking for 
them. An artist will see possibilities ina place that 
another would pass by as totally devoid of interest. For 
instance, take two people with a camera—one who sim- 
ply understands the 
working of the ma- 
chine, and an artist 
who knows nothing 
about photograph- 
ing, but who does 
know a picturesque 
spot that will make 
a picture when he 
sees it. The first 
man always wants 
to get up on ahigh 
place, where there 
is a fine view cover- 
ing miles of scen- 
ery. That, he 
thinks, is something 
worth while. He 
wants what he calls 
a ‘view.’ But the 
artist knows this 
will be uninterest- 
ing as a picture. 
There is too much 
in it. The eye be- 
comes confused in 
trying to take in so 
many objects. 
When it cannot do 
this, it separates a 
few from the mass, 
and the others be- 
come simply a blur. 
One of the virtues 
of a landscape 
painting is that it 
suggests itself at 
once to the observer 
as awhole. While 
there is always a ; 
delight in behoid- 
ing from some high 
point an extensive view, nature has in these great pros- 
pects suggestions and revelations which the painter can- 
not transfer to his canvas; so he remembers his limita- 
tions, and is satisfied with interpretations on a smaller 
scale. He looks for ‘ bits’ which he can handle success- 
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fully, something which he feels will not get the better 
of him. Some of the most successful and pleasing land- 
scapes are often very simple in subject.” 

Mr. Leonard Ochtman, like the other artists, believed 
there was such an embarrassment of riches in the way 
of sketching material near New York, that one could 
not very easily go wrong in any direction. This may be 
true of the artist resident of many years, but would not 
apply to the young pupils or strangers within our gates. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Ochtman, “ you take the Elevated Road 
out to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street and walk back 
in the woods a little, you can find some charming bits 
to paint. In places it is quite thickly wooded, and there 
are small streams, old buildings and picturesque roads, 

“In the Bronx woods, near Williams Bridge, there is 
some good material, and at Fordham is Edgar A. Poe’s 
cottage, "A sketch of that 
might be of interest to some admirer of the poet. 

“ All about the old town of Greenwich, Conn., there 
are splendid materials for sketching. You go by the 
New York and New Haven Road from the Forty-second 
Street depot, and it is only about twenty-eight miles. 
When you get off the train at Greenwich, you walk 
down the platform to the archway under the tracks; 
this leads to the Sound, where the cove comes in. Here 
you can get fine marine views, and wooded bits back in 
the country. Five miles farther on to Riverside are 
pretty roads, woods and delightful shore and sea views. 

“ About Bloomfield, in Jersey, you find a quiet, level 
country. Beyond this over the Orange hills you come 
toa beautiful valley ; and Caldwell, a little farther on, is 
very picturesque in mountainous scenery. George In- 
ness lives near there. You take the Hoboken ferry, and 
on the other side the Morris and Essex Road, and I be- 
lieve it is a ride of only about twelve miles. I found no 
end of beautiful spots for sketching at Roslyn, Long 
Island, last summer, and spent a good deal of time there. 

“ I generally carry two 12x16 canvases for sketching. 
I have a strap something like a shawl strap, which in- 
terposes two small bits of wood, top and bottom, be- 
tween the edges of the two canvases, so that they shall 
not touch each other when wet, and so carry them very 
easily. I always use an umbrella when seated ready to 
paint, because I cannot stand the glare on my canvas.” 

The artist hereupon spread out some charming little 
sketches, all representing 
openings and vistas through woods, quiet streams and 
shore views, all of which spoke louder than words on the 
subject of Roslyn’s availability and attractiveness as a 
sketching ground. This place is within very easy 
reach of New York. Take the Thirty fourth Street 
ferry to Long Island station and the Long Island Road 
to Roslyn, and you are there in about twenty minutes 
from time of leaving the depot. A. E, IvEs. 


where he wrote ‘ The Raven. 


interesting in composition, 





AN anecdote of Baron Pichon shows that the French 
law against copying without leave unique works of art, 
though not always a dead letter, is often evaded. The 
Baron bought, in 1853, a pair of double salt-cellars, 
ornamented with garlands of flowers, executed by Victor 
Breant, master goldsmith, in 1775, and believed to be the 
first examples of their peculiar shape. One of the gar- 
lands happening to become detached, he gave the piece 
to which it belonged to Thorel Brothers to repair, for- 
bidding them to make use of it as a model. Some time 
after he was informed that copies of his salt-cellar were 
to be had for sale, but his informants refused to say who 
the culprit was. He himself came later upon some 
copies, but they bore no goldsmith’s mark. About a 
year later, however, he bought a pair bearing the mark of 
Thorel Brothers, who had by this time become reckless. 
He proceeded against them, and, after appealing the case, 
obtained a conviction fining the counterfeiters 500 francs ; 
but the judge, conveniently for them, forgot to interdict 
the further manufacture of salt-cellars from the stolen 
model, and as such interdiction is necessary to prevent 
the repetition of an offence of this nature, the counter- 
feiters continued to turn out salt-cellars of the Pichon 
style as long as they could find buyers. 


TO the list of moist water colors for china painting 
that we gave in March, 1891, may be added: 
Olive brown which is a little lighter in tone and not 


quite so green as the Lacroix color. It is admirable 
for a distant meadow, and trees in landscapes, and for 
pale leaves, and stems in delicate foliage. 

Chestnut brown corresponds to Lacroix’s Vandyck 
brown ; it is capital for animals in landscape painting, 
for nuts, brown leayes and similar objects, 
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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 
XVI.—LIQUID LUSTRE COLORS, 
HE application of lus- 


tres for the 
tion of 


decora- 
pottery and 
porcelain is of very 
ancient origin. When 
the Moors entered 
Spain, about A.D. 711, 
they took with them 
not the knowl- 
edge of preparing 
glazing 
the 
secret of the art of producing the gorgeous lustres for 
their decoration. The famous vase of the Alhambra, sup- 
posed to have been made in A.D. 1320, is one of the most 
celebrated in the world. Marryatt describes it as being 
made of earthenware with a white ground and orna- 


only 


clays and 


them, but also 


ments in two shades of blue, and in gold or copper lustre 
of the sort so often found upon Spanish or Italian pot- 
tery. Elliott, in his history of “ Pottery and Porcelain,” 
mentions a very fine example of this lustre ware in the 
loan collection at the Boston Museum of Art. Marryatt 
also describes a very beautiful ruby-lustred dish of 
Gubbio Maiolica that was in Sir Richard Wallace’s 
collection, and was said to have cost him forty thousand 
dollars. The ware produced at Gubbio, in Italy, under 
the patronage of the Dukes of Urbino, was especially 
noted for the splendor of its lustres. Maestro Giorgio is 
said to have been their maker, but he was certainly not 
the discoverer of the process, for although he used lustre 
in 1498, we know that the Moors were practising the art 
at a much earlier date. Probably he improved on it 
greatly—indeed, the secret of making the most celebrated, 
the deep ruby, died with him, or was lost soon after 
death. 
by the De Morgans, who produced in England some 
examples worthy to compare with those of Maestro 
Giorgio; yet at present, oddly enough, possibly owing to 
achange of factory, those who had recaptured the secret 
cannot gain the gorgeous depth of color of the 


his 
It was, however, rediscovered a few years ago 


earlier 
productions ; in spite of every care to establish the same 
conditions in manufacture the result is not the same. 

The exhibition of lustred china at the Paris Exhibition 
revived the interest in this style of painting, and created 
a new demand for this branch of the art of china decora- 
tion. For hitherto lustres had been little employed in 
modern pottery ; although in the Belleek ware, for many 
years, pale pink and yellow have been used for lining 
cups and vases. 

It cannot be said that the majority if any of the lusires 
in use at the present time equal those of Maestro Giorgio, 
either in brilliancy or durability; but, nevertheless, they 
are very soft and charming, especially when used with 
gold or some good harmonizing color. 

The china painter is not limited to a few shades to-day ; 
for there is so large-a number to choose from, that I shall 
not even attempt to give the names of all, but only men- 
tion those which, from personal trial, I can recom- 
mend. as satisfactory. Others can easily be procured 
and tested before using on any important piece of 
work. The colors roughly corresponding to these lustres 
are included in the following descriptions : 

BLUE is hardly the pure color its name would indi- 
cate, but more nearly Gobelins blue. If over-fired it is 
apt to become purple. It can be used with almost any of 
the blues, especially with the gouache Paris blue. 

YELLOW BROWN is very soft and pretty; tints of yel- 
low ochre, or brown M, or 108 go well with it ; contrast- 
ing colors such as rose, or green, are also good. 

GOLD BRONZE has a dark, steely look, not unlike a 
thin coat of Lacroix’s old blue ; 
bright gold sheen. It goes well with old blue. 

DARK GREEN No. 1! is rather cold in tone, but still 
a trifle warmer than a thin coat of green No. 7. 

YELLOW GREEN is well described by its name; it 
goes well with gouache apple green, or with the Lacroix’s 
brown green, brightened by a little silver yellow. 

ORANGE RED is one of the most charming of all the 
lustres ; it resembles the color of the inside of a musk- 


in some lights it has a ° 





melon more nearly than anything else. A thin tint of 
capuchin red is a very good match. 

PLATINUM has an effect like a thin tint of gray No.1; 
it goes .very prettily with almost all the colors. 

ROSE is a color much used on the Belleek ware. 
It should be used thinly ; otherwise it will lose its delicate 
shade and become an unpleasant lavender. It combines 
well with pink, though it is more dainty when used upon 
the plain white ware with gold. 

YELLOW can be made either pale or deep in tone. 
the yellows harmonize with it. 
similar to silver yellow. 


All 
In its deep shades it is 
Orange yellow and golden yel- 
are very much alike. 
correspond with them. 


low Tints of any of the browns 

These lustres are only brilliant after firing ; 
look like any ordinary tinting. If the artist 
number of articles in different colors at the 


before they 
is doing a 
same time, 
they. should be marked in some distinguishing way, for 
after the lustres are applied, as they look exactly alike, 
confusion might be caused. 

The lustres are sold in very small vials. The 
varies, according to the color, from twenty to twenty- 
five cents. They are kept in powders, which are pre- 
pared for use by mixing with turpentine, fat oil and 
lavender ; 


> price 


but, as it is rather difficult for beginners, I 
should advise the use of the liquid lustres. The bottles 
should be kept tightly corked; otherwise their contents 
will grow thick and adhere to the glass, and so be wasted. 
For use they should be as thin as liquid bright gold. 

If a teacup of the ovoid form is to be tinted inside, 
for instance, pour six drops into the bottom of the cup. 
Take a perfectly clean tinting brush and quickly spread 
the lustre over the interior of the cup; have a very soft 
pad made of a soft piece of chamois skin, with a smooth 
surface; pat it gently but rapidly until the work looks 
even. If the cup is very small at the bottom, a little 
pad can be made and tied to a piece of stick so as to pre- 
vent the hand from marring the lustre while applying it. 

If the liquid lustre be too thick, it must be taken out 
on a palette and one drop of the essence for liquid bright 
gold added and thoroughly mixed in, with the palette- 
knife, before it is applied with a brush to the article. 
The pads and brushes should all be ready before the 
lustre is put on; for it dries so rapidly that it is almost 
impossible to pat it smoothly if it has to stand even for 
The lustres are ruined, if when 
first applied, they are dried by artificial heat; they should 
stand at least one day; then if necessary they may be 


two or three minutes. 


placed in the oven, for two or three minutes only. A 
longer time than that might spoil them. In case of 
a large amount of gold being used it is desirable that it 
should be dried, to prevent its damage in packing. 

The gold can be put on just as soon as the lustre is 
dry. If it does not stick or come off when delicately 
touched with the finger, it is ready. 
it on a place that will be covered; for in firing, every 
mark will show.. It should dry well in an hour unless it 
be over a large surface. 

If the gold is put on too soon it will run. Tar oil 
should not be used in the gold. Liquid bright gold can 
be used, although it is not so rich as the burnished golds. 
If a design in color is to be laid upon the lustre and 
worked out with gold, the matt wax colors of the 
gouache paints should be used. In such a case they 
must be dried before the gold is put on them. If the 
design is traced in India ink before the lustre is applied, 
it must be entirely covered by the colors or gold; other- 
wise the ink will eat out the lustre, and when it is fired 
there will be white places revealed. Pencil marks are 
just as dangerous, and turpentine is its worst enemy. 
All brushes used for lustres should be perfectly free from 
any trace of it. A stencil for laying on the design is the 
surest method, unless the artist is skilled enough to 
paint it directly, with no preparatory tracing. 

The lustres require very careful treatment in firing. 
Orange red and a thick coat of yellow will stand a 
temperature that develops a thin coat of carmine No. 1. 
If underfired they have a clouded look instead of being 
clear and pure in tone. All the other shades want a very 
soft firing. If too much heat is given, they lose in strength, 
and are apt to change color; if too little, they are 
cloudy. In these days, when almost every amateur has 
a gas kiln, tests can be made with very little trouble. 
It would be a risk to have ware decorated with lustre 
colors fired by any one without experience in such work. 
The lustres are very much softer and better in color when 
used on a fine ware like the Belleek than on the hard 
glaze of china, although it is possible to use them suc; 
cessfully upon the latter, M. B. ALLING, 
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WO. 947.—DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED BORDER, “ROSES."’ By M. L. Macomusr. 
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HE Art Students’ League was 

organized by a group of young 
the 
1875; whose members were 
the 
schools of the National Acad- 


students in summer of 
drawn principally from 


emy of Design. There were at 





least two good reasons for the 
formation of a new school: one 
being that the Academy, although an endowed institu- 
tion, was forced at this time, by lack of funds, to suspend 
its classes; the other, that a strong desire existed among 
the older pupils for a more advanced and progressive 
course than was then afforded by any school in America. 
Before this date nearly all the art education in New York 
was that given at the National Academy. But for some 
few years, as young painters (who had gone through what 
might be called a post-graduate course in the schools of 
Paris or Munich, after they had finished the course at 
the Academy) returned from Europe, a movement in 
favor of a stronger and more modern and complete tech- 
nique, than that offered by the weaker and often self- 
educated of the older Academicians was shaping itself, 
This was especially felt by those students who did not 
see their way clear to a trip abroad ; but who believed it 
would be possible to obtain a great portion of the bene- 
fits of the foreign methods of art education without the 
expense and delay of a residence in Europe. 

This feeling doubtless brought matters toaclimax when, 
in the fall of 1875, about two hundred art students found 
themselves without proper advantages for study ; and it 
was then that the League adopted its constitution, drew 
Its form of 
government was entirely new ; and consisted of a presi- 


up its by-laws and issued its first circular. 


dent, with a board of control numbering ten or a dozen 
members; a majority of whom were actual workers in 


the school. This »roduced what might be fairly called 
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“an art school for art students by art students ;” and it 
is undoubtedly this principle of government by those 
directly concerned in its teaching which won it popu- 





PORTRAIT STUDY OF HORACE 


BRADLEY, 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES BROUGHTON 

larity and caused its remarkable growth, It had no 
salaried officers ; but, like a large harmonious family, each 
member assumed his share of the work, with its success 
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dee ply at heart. One of the first results was the estab- 
lishment of a morning life-class for women, an afternoon 
painting class from the draped modél for both sexes, and 
an evening life-class for men, Every afternoon, between 
four and six, a sketch-class met, each member of which 
posed in turn for the remainder. This was attended by 
many artists and illustrators who desired to gain free- 
dom in sketching from nature. Antique classes were 
also added, and lectures on anatomy and perspéctive ; so 
that the course was made more complete. 

The system then instituted are practically the same as 
that now in force. On the Class Bulletin for the season 
of 1891-92 we find the chief features are a preparatory 
class, morning anddevening, which, as [| shall explain 


presently, was introduced much later; three antique 
classes daily ; five life classes daily, three for men and two 
for women ; two life modelling classes, and one for model- 
ling from the antique ; four painting classes for painting 
and drawing from the head, the draped model or still- 
life ; and three times weekly—Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, morning and afternoon—classes for drawing and 
painting from the model in costume, and a sketch class 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, free to the students 
in the life, painting, modelling and antique classes, It is 
not necessary to quote the terms or regulations here ; as 
the circular with all these details can be always obtained 
from the Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ellen Kk. Leute, 
143 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 

To return to 1876. When the Academy was enabled to 
re-open its classes, the prospects of the new school looked 
somewhat uncertain ; but the League ,asit began its sec- 
ond term, demonstrated the fact that there was ample 
It was about 


room in New York for two academies. 


this time that several American artists returned from 
long courses of study in Paris and Munich; and their 
services were secured for instruction. ‘These men have 
since taken a prominent place in the rapid advance of 
art in America. Among those asked to hold professor- 
ships were W. M. Chase, painting ; J. Carroll Beckwith, 
antique and evening life-class ; Walter Shirlaw, life-class 
and composition; C. Y. Turner, antique, The spirit 


that animated the founders of the League can hardly, I 
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think, be expressed more truthfully than in the simple 
statement that “ they were desirous of obtaining the best 
possible art education ;” which conveys as much as if I 
said, they sought with zeal and fervorall that was true 
and beautiful in the realms where the motto is “art for 
art’s sake.” The special fact I would emphasize is 
that most of the members were practical fellows, a large 
majority being from the West, or at least outside of New 
York, engaged in making both ends meet by 
hard labor down-town in the art trades, occu- 
pied in lithography, steel or wood engraving, 
illustrating and designing. They knew the 
value of severe fundamental training, and they 
realized how they would better themselves if 
they became stronger draughtsmen. This, I 
think, I am right in recognizing as the first 
cause of the movement, or at least of the un- 
derlying motive that inspired it; it may be 
possible that with still greater force came the 
desire to become painters. Many of them 
considered their apprenticeship to the art trades 
as merely a stepping-stone to higher achieve- 
ments in the realm of pure art ; and any assist- 
ance which would hasten the advent of the 
day when they might set up as painters of 
easel pictures was greatly to be desired. It 
was then, if I judge rightly, simply an honest 
and natural desire to go ahead faster that led 
this handful of young men to found what 
was destined to become, as after circumstances 
have proved, /Ae national art school. 

It is needless to dwell more fully on the his- 
tory of this body, which since 1875 has in- 
creased to such an extent that it has three 
times necessitated its removal to enlarged 
quarters. In 1890 there were fully nine hun- 
dred students accommodated with instruction 
during the season. Every State in the Union 
was represented, and there were also several 
pupils from Canada. The annual expenses 
were about twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The course of study at the Art Students’ 
League at the present time is possibly the most 
systematic of any art school. An important 
factor to this end was the establishment of a 
preparatory class in 1887. This is intended 
primarily for students just beginning the study 
of art; but is also attended by those who, hav- 
ing acquired false methods, wish to begin anew 
and lay the right foundation for a successful 
career. Up to 1887 the League used to refuse 
a great many pupils who could not show a 
drawing that would pass the examining com- 
mittee; and it was for this reason that the 
preparatory class was established. Mr. J. H. 
Twachtman has charge; his method is one 
that requires the severest simplicity. The stu- 
dent is taught to see what to leave out, work- 
ing first from geometrical forms, and after- 
ward from hands, feet and simple masks. The 
shadows are blocked-in; and the cast simply 
divided into a light part and a dark part. All 
that which is in shadow is considered as dark, 
all the remainder as light. White paper 
stands for the light part and one gray tone of 
charcoal (generally put on with a point, not 
with the stump) represents the dark. The 
different degrees of the intensity of the colors 
are not marked, and’ the half lights are totally 
ignored. Later on, some division between the 
different intensities of the darks ‘is expressed 
and a half tint barely noticed; but still the 
work is, even when completed, in a stage that 
would appear aggravatingly unfinished to the 
casual observer, who admires high finish only. 

After the pupil has mastered, or rather be- 
comethoroughly acquainted with what it means 
to block-in the shadow, to simplify things and 
to take cognizance of values, he is permitted, 
on the recommendation of the teacher, to en- 
ter the antique class. Here the work is still 
from casts; but they are no longer blocked in, nor is he 
limited in the choice of subjects ; all masks and full-length 
figures are drawn from. These classes, according to 
the time of day they are held, are under charge of 
Messrs. Beckwith, Cox and Metcalf. In these blocking- 


in is still continued or discontinued, according to the 
individual preference of the professor who has charge. 
It is one of the crowning glories of the League that 
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the utmost freedom is permitted to professors in their 
method of teaching. No student studying there for two 
seasons or more can become narrow or prejudiced ; he 
is taught to see that the same result is secured by di- 
verse methods ; and that, however varied their efforts to 
obtain it, a true rendering of the impression made by 
nature is the desideratum of all educated draughtsmen. 
The work in the antique class, where, in addition to the 
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FROM A PEN DRAWING BY S. KANN, 


OF THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


facts taught in the preparatory class, the student works 
for action, proportion and construction, is an important 
factor in the moulding of the pupil's future career ; and 
it is very unlucky that he rarely realizes the vital im- 
portance of this study until much later in his career, 
when he finds out how the six months or two years 
spent in this class have been his making or unmaking. 

While it is out of the question to give a full plan of 











the different classes, their hours of working, and re- 
quirements for admission, it seems well to give a list of 
the instructors and the departments they control, and to 
annex to their names a short notice of where or with 
whom they studied, what institutions they are members 
of, and at what exhibitions they have received medals, for 
the information of readers at a distance from New York. 
The preparatory class, drawing from the cast, is under 
the charge of Mr. J. H. Twachtman, pupil of 
Boulanger and Lefebvre. Mr. Twachtman 
received the Webb prize at the Society of 
American Artists’ Exhibition in 1888. There 
are three antique classes, drawing from the 
cast. The morning class is taught by Mr. J. 
Carroll Beckwith; pupil of Carolus-Duran ; 
A.N.A.; member of the Society of American 
Artists, and the American Water-Color Society 
and the Society of Painters in Pastel; honor- 
able mention, Salon, Paris, 1887 ; bronze med- 
al, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889. The 
afternoon class is in charge of Mr. Kenyon 
Cox; pupil of Géréme and Carolus-Duran ; 
member of the Society of American Artists, 
and the Architectural League; second Hall- 
garten prize, 1889; bronze medal, Univer- 
sal Exposition, Paris, 1889 ; bronze medal for 
drawing, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1889; 
Temple silver medal, Philadelphia, 1891. The 
evening class is directed by Mr. Willard L. 
Métcalf; pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre ; 
member of the Society of American Artists ; 
honorable mention, Salon, Paris, 1888. The 
life classes, drawing and painting from the 
nude, are conducted as follows: Men’s morn- 
ing and afternoon and women’s afternoon 
classes by Mr. Henry Siddons Mowbray, pupil 
of Bonnat; A.N.A.; Clarke prize, 1888 ; men’s 
evening class by Mr. Willard L. Metcalf; 
women’s morning class ky Mr. Kenyon Cox, 
Theclasses for modelling in clay from cast and 
life are under the charge of Mr. Augustus Saint 
Gaudens; pupil of Jouffroy; N.A.; member 
of the Society of American Artists, and the 
Architectural League; honorable 
Salon, Paris; gold medal, Philadelphia Art 
Club. The classes for painting from head, 
draped model and still-life are taught: One 
morning class by Mr. B. R. Fitz; pupil of Art 
Students’ League, National Academy and Roy- 
al Academy, Munich; member of the Society 
of American Artists, the Architectural League, 
and the American Water-Color Society; a 
morning and afternoon class by Mr. William 
Merritt Chase; pupil of Piloty; N.A.; presi- 
dent of the Society of American Artists ; mem- 
ber of American Water-Color Society, New 
York Etching Club and Painters in Pastel ; 
medals at Munich Academy ; gold medal, Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Boston, 1880; honorable 
mention, Salon, Paris, 1882; third-class medal, 
Munich, 1883; silver medal, Universal Exposi- 
tion, Paris, 1889; represented in Union League 
Club and Indianapolis Art Society and Met- 
ropolitan Museum; and an afternoon class 
by Mr. Julien Alden Weir ; pupil of .Géréme ; 
N.A.; member of the Society of American 
Artists and the American Water-Color Society 
and Painters in Pastel ; medal, Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris; honorable mention, Salon, Paris, 
1882 ; prize, American Art Association, 1888 ; 
prize, American Water-Color Society ; silver 
and bronzemedals, Universal Exposition, Paris, 
1889 ; represented in Metropolitan Museum. 
In addition to these regular classes, there 
is a sketch class meeting but three times week- 
ly for an hour’s work, chiefly in pen and ink. 
We are glad to be enabled to reproduce many 
sketches and studies by its students, which 
show the high standard of the work it produces. 
Several of these are by Mr. Clifford Carleton, 
who has had charge of this department for 
the past two years, where he has given assistance to 
many of the younger men, who, coming in from the an- 
tique class, anxious, perhaps, to become illustrators, have 
turned to him for practical guidance in the technique of 
pen drawing. Mr. Carleton, although still a student in 
the life-class, has already made quite a name for him- 
self as an illustrator upon Life and Harper’s Young 
People. Few of the specimens we publish can be 


mention, 























fairly said to be the work of Mr. Carleton’s pupils, but 
they are by the younger men, who, like Mr. Carleton, 
are still pursuing their education at the League, and at 
the same time are daily winning laurels for themselves 
as illustrators on the weekly and monthly periodicals, as 
our readers will doubtless recognize by their names. 

In the third chapter of Pen Drawing for Photo-En- 
graving in The Art Amateur, May, 1889, I pointed 
out to the would-be illustrator the importance of sketch- 
class practice, and I am very glad to call the attention 
of readers of those papers to these fine examples of the 
League work. It will need very little imagination for 
them to conceive how easily some of these studies could 
serve for the “dramatis personz”’ of a composition ; 
nor will it be hard to realize what facz/zty the draughts- 
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school undertakes, as then we shall be better prepared 
to understand how thoroughly it fulfils its mission. 
A young man coming to these schools from the West 
is apt to be greatly disappointed at the first steps in his 
studies. In his native town he has possibly done some 
work which has brought him in enough money to pay 
the expenses of a trip to New York and a season's tuition. 
Perhaps he has been able to make a very good income 
by comparison with what his companions in other trades 
receive. The local press has chronicled his exodus as 
an important event, and spoken of “the visit of our 
talented portrait-artist to the metropolis, for the purpose 
of pursuing his art studies under the most favorable 
auspices.” He has been held in high esteem by his 
town-folk ; always looked upon as the “artist” of the 
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sink or swim with him whether he makes this visit a 
success that assures him’ another year of study, or 
whether he returns home with a feeling of an entire or 
partial defeat. It will thus be realized that earnestness 
is one characteristic of the tyro with which the League 
has to deal—a quality to be looked upon most as- 
suredly with favor; but, on the other side, lies complete 
ignorance of the proper service the school may do him, 
and where its power over him is dimited. A_ typical 
student made application to a school manager in my 
presence one day. In a few minutes he unfolded his 
biography. “ He was the driver of an express wagon; he 
did not like his business ; he received seven dollars a 
week. Did the director think he could better himself by 
studying art? After taking a course in the school, how 





AN ALCOVE IN THE PREPARATORY ANTIQUE CLASS, DRAWN BY CLIFFQRD CARLETON, 


man must possess to produce so strong and correct a 
work in but sixty minutes! Later on, we shall see how 
this facility is gained by long practice in the antique 
and life classes and in the “ composition” class. 

In about a year hence the Art Students’ League will 
move into the American Fine Arts Building on Fifty- 
seventh Street, near Broadway, wherein large studios are 
now being constructed for the accommodation of its 
pupils. This will give a permanent home to the school, 
which represents all that is best and most progressive 
in American art education, in a building sufficiently dig- 
nified and commodious for its purpose. 

Before proceeding further at present with the history 
of the institution, suppose we consider the character of 
“the art student,” the moulding of whose future the 


place, never asa student. His work has been, perhaps, in 
that is to say, he has made 





partnership with the camera 
portraits upon solar prints (faint prints on paper, over 
which the draughtsman works with crayon or pastel). 
With this assistance, of course his drawing has never 
been questioned, his patrons contenting themselves with 
criticising the expression of his likenesses. As he has 
always satisfied his customers with the pretty pink flesh, 
the bright blue eyes and the decidedly golden, nut-brown 
or raven hair in these pastel portraits, he is himself 
quite sure that he must have naturally ‘‘an eye for 
color.” Forgetting, therefore, how little he knows about 
drawing, he intends merely to cultivate this natural talent 
for color. In New York his stay is limited, governed as 
it is by the amount of his finances. It is a matter of 


soon would it be before he could earn his living by art ? 
How short a course could he take “to become an ex- 
pert in crayon portraits?” He did not want to be a 
second-class artist, but ‘‘ had just as lief become a first- 
class crayon artist,” and then afterward, if he “ done 
well,” he might “ set up paintin’;” or “ would it be better 
for him to take the illustrating course ?’”” Somewhat put 
back by the non-committal answers of the director, he 
wanted to know “if there was any artist in the city that 
he could go to and learn quicker? How much would 
board cost in the city, and was there anything he could 
do during the day to make money at and study at 
night,” were other questions that troubled him, and upon 
which he needed advice. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCIDENTAL LIGHTS IN WATER-COLOR. 





AFTER learning how to lay a good wash up to a pre- 
determined outline, and how to modify it while wet or 
after it has dried so as to gain modelling and play of 
color, one of the most necessary branches of technique 
for the beginner to make himself familiar with is how to 
leave out lights and how to take them out from a space 
already covered down with color. We do not here re- 
fer to the larger lights of definite form which, whether 
they are to remain white or be afterward tinted with a 
slight wash, will naturally be reserved in putting on the 
more intense colors. But we refer to the more or less 
numerous small specks of light necessary to indicate 
texture, atmosphere and the multitudinous details of a 
natural landscape; the glittering of leaves, of ruffled 
water, the smaller inequalities of earth and rock, mi- 
nute cloud-forms and everything of a similar nature. 

When the effect aimed at makes it necessary to rely 
a good deal on these small accidental lights, as is the 
case, for example, in a stormy marine or a very rough 
and broken foreground, it is best to use a rather coarse 
grained paper, so that each tint, even though laid with 
a full, wet brush will leave numerous specks of dry 
white paper scattered unequally through it. These 
specks of white may be increased in number and in size, 
as one approaches the foreground, by using a drier 
brush; and they may be given a more or less definite 
form by a little after work, filling them up wholly or in 
part with the same color or with another. Thus suppose 
you have a mass of bare shrubbery in your foreground, 
of a general purplish gray tint, with stems and twigs of 
a warmer and lighter gray, a few grasses and green 
leaves and a quantity of withered leaves scattered 
through it ; the distance, ora little of the sky also show- 
ing in specks through the interstices of the upper branch- 
es, it would be impossible to reproduce all this by actual 
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drawing of each leaf and twig, but it may be rendered 
with a surprisingly truthful effect by the method just 
indicated. You first lay your purple gray wash, taking 
care, by trying it on another piece of paper, if necessary, 
to get it of the full strength required at once. In putting 
this on, you note not only the general shape of your 
mass of shrubbery, but also where it seems more solid 
and where more broken—generally speaking, at the 
edges and near the roots, with perhaps a lot of withered 
leaves clinging to the branches in the thickest of it. You 








pass the brush more lightly over these places, leaving 
numerous and large spots of white, and press the color 
out of it and into the hollows of the paper where the 
general tint of the mass is unbroken by other tones. If 
your paper is ribbed and you have taken care to stretch 
it so that the ribs run perpendicularly, many of your 
accidental lights will be long and upright, and may be 
converted with a little work into the stronger stems and 
branches of the shrubs. The other more irregular 
lights will be filled, when the first wash is dry, with the 
various tones of dead leaves or green, the blue or gray 
of the sky, the hues of the ground or of the distant 
iandscape. When all is dry, the more marked shadows 
at thé base of the mass and in its interior should be 
carefully observed and drawn in with accuracy. They 


will suffice, if the preliminary work is well done, to give 
If now there 


character and verisimilitude to the whole. 
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should be in front of this 
shrubbery a rock covered 
with lichens, the same proc- 
ess may be gone through, but 
with a drier brush, which 
gives stronger markings and 
imparts a-rougher texture. 
It is seldom, however, that 
an entire landscape can be 
done in this way without lead- 
ing to an effect of weakness 
andmonotony. Naturally, if 
you make grass and earth 
as rough as your rocks, these 
will no longer look rough. 
As a rule, therefore, the 
greater part of a landscape 
must be done with flat and 
aes even tints, from which the 
, rougher parts may come out 
incontrast. These tints will 
be laid by using a very wet brush, as aforesaid, and 
pressing it vigorously against the paper. But when dry 
they may be too even; the tones obtained may lack vari- 
ety; it may be necessary to introduce a few lights here 
and there or to lighten without entirely removing some 
parts of the wash. The following are among the most 
approved methods for attaining these ends: 
It what is wanted should be a soft light, of the same 
color as the wash, but lighter, a dabber of silk, cham- 
ois, deer-skin or other soft material may be used while the 


wash is fresh. Pressing it more or less strongly, you 
take up more or less of the color, but never entirely re- 
move it. For smaller lights a bit of blotting-paper will 
be better. Either dries the part to which it has been 
applied almost immediately, so that one can go on and 
work over it while the darker tint around is still too wet 
to be worked over. If a tint has dried, and it is thought 
necessary to lighten it, it may be moistened again with 
pure water—that is, if the paper is well sized. With un- 
sized paper, taking out lights with the dabber is not 
practicable unless applied at once after the wash is laid. 
The sponge is a more generally useful instrument, 
and, in out-door work, may replace the blotter or dab- 
ber with advantage. By means of it, you may simply 
lighten a wash, as above, or get quite down to the white 
of the sized paper, without abrading its surface. The 
sponge is indeed one of the most necessary of tools to 
the water-colorist, 
for by its aid a 
hard and opaque 
tint may be trans- 
formed into one 
which will blend 
softly with its neigh- 
boring tints. Ef- 
fects of misty dis- 
tance may easily be 
obtained by it. 
When the different 
planes of a picture 
are too harshly ac- 
cented, a touch of 
the sponge will part- 
ly efface the hard 
boundary and make 
the transition from 
one to another more 
easy and natural. It 
is needful, however, 
when using the 
sponge, to guard 
against two things: 
it may cause certain 
colors not firmly 
fixed on the paper 
to run, and it may 
soil the tints on the 
edges of the space 
to which it is ap- 
plied. The water in the sponge, though quite pure to begin 
with, rapidly becomes dirty from the pigments of various 
colors taken up by it; and this dirty water will soon be- 
come of a tone strong enough to alter the colors on the 
paper if it is not squeezed out, and the sponge dipped in 
fresh clean water as often as may be required. The 
little pool of water that forms at the edge of the part 
that is being lighted by the sponge must also be re 
moved often enough to prevent its drying into the paper 
or running over and staining the other parts of the design. 
By taking a little trouble in preparing overlays, the 
sponge may often be used boldly and with great effect 
in such subjects as include a view seen through a dark 
arch or between dark foreground masses of any sort. 
Suppose that there is too little distinction of tone and 
texture between foreground and distance in such a sub- 
ject, you may cut. out in paper the form of the darker 
masses traced from your drawing, and use this overlay 
to protect these parts of the latter, while with the sponge 
you remove the superfluous color and soften the out- 
lines of your distance. The sponge, in this case, should 
not be very wet, and but little water should be used at 
a time, otherwise some of it might get under the over- 
lay and spoil you work. Overlays may be used for a 
great variety of things,in taking out light clouds from 
a deep blue sky, white sails from sea or cliff, and, in 
short, all light objects of definite forms which cannot con- 
veniently be reserved in laying the larger background 
washes. Forms so taken out have this advantage over 
reserved lights, that they are not quite white, but par- 
take of the surrounding tone or tones. They, conse- 
quently, “ keep their places” better ; but it is generally 
necessary to make their contour more precise, and to 
add with a fine brush some indication at least of model- 
ling or of shadow to render them perfectly successful. 
The smallest and finest sort of sponges should be 
chosen ; and, while one of these may serve for very 
large work, bits of another should be fixed either on 
wooden handles or in quills, brush fashion, for general 
use. They may be cut into various shapes with a sharp 








penknife, to answer to the artist’s needs. It must al- 
ways be remembered that rubbing with the sponge not 
only lightens, but also discolors the surface so treated. 
If a pure light tone is required, the space should first be 
moistened with pure water, and, when that takes up 
some of the color, it can be removed with a clean, near- 
ly dry sponge. This latter plan is the only one to use 
on certain very smooth papers, like Bristol-board. If 
one rubs too hard or too long on any paper, he ends by 
destroying the surface, an accident which it is very 
difficult to repair or to make any use of. 

It often happens, in foregrounds, especially, that the 
darker masses have to be gone over with heavy washes, 
several times, which, of course, fill up all the grain of the 
paper and produce a somewhat monotonous and heavy 
effect. There may be in these masses no definite lighter 
portions which might be taken out with the sponge, but 
there will surely be many points comparatively lighter 
than the rest, giving, in nature, an effect of transparency 
even in the deepest shadow which it is very desirable to 
reproduce in your drawing. For this purpose, a little 
sand paper or emery paper is useful. It is to be drawn 
or brushed lightly across the grain of the paper until 
the desired effect of transparency and texture is obtain- 
ed. The lights so got may be worked over with a 
rather dry brush, and it is generally best to do so, for 
otherwise the effect is apt to look a trifle mechanical. 
An eraser or penknife-blade may be used for larger 
lights ; but these cannot be gone over except with quite 
opaque color, for the sharp steel tears away the surface 
of the paper. Still, within certain bounds, the eraser is 
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preferable to the emery paper, because one can draw 
with it. It can be handled like a pencil or crayon, only 
that it produces white marks instead of dark. In a 
heavy mass of trees, for example, the eraser may be 
used to lighten the darker masses of foliage, getting in 
a good deal of characteristic form; the outline of 
branches coming against the sky may be rendered more 
definite by it; light twigs crossing dark branches may 
be scratched in with it. The long lines of light which 
often mark the current of a river and break its reflec- 
tions may be put in with the eraser; and so may, in 
dark foregrounds, the bright touches given by wild flow 

ers, pale leaves of young shoots, scattered stones and so 
forth. In using the eraser, however, very little depend- 
ence should be placed on accidental results. It is rather 
a draughtsman’s than a painter’s tool, and one should 
always be very certain of the forms to be taken out with 
it; for, if a mistake be made, it is irreparable. 

In addition to all these means, there is still left a re- 
course to lights obtained by gouache, or opaque color. 
The advantage of this is that, as in oil-painting, one may 
go over his work as often as he wishes; the disadvan- 
tage, that he loses the transparency of pure water-color, 
and that, in the partial use of gouache, it requires con- 
siderable address to harmonize the two methods. Still, 
it is often so very useful that we cannot advise even the 
beginner to dispense with it altogether. Scattered lights, 
such as would have to be taken out in pure white with 
the penknife or eraser, may be put on with gouache in 
their proper color. If these touches should look too 
solid, too opaque for the background, instead of mixing 
the color with white, the white may be first put on and 
allowed to dry, and may then be “ glazed” with the col- 
or applied very lightly and quickly so as not to disturb 
the underlying Chinese white. In certain natural effects 
there is a great difference in the transparency of differ- 
ent parts of the scene. A landscape may, for example, 
consist entirely of a near and dark foreground, with 
above it avery luminous sky. In this case, the fore- 
ground may be painted in pure water-color and the sky 
be gone over with gouache. With long practice, 
gouache and transparent color may be intimately blend- 
ed so as to produce a third genre very satisfactory in a 
great multitude of cases and perhaps the best suited, in 
the long run, to the amateur. 

All of the processes described in this article are apt to 
prove, at first, very tempting ; they seem so easy ; they add 
so great acharm toa little hard drawing ; they render so 
many things possible which are not possible by strict 
copying of the forms and colors before one. Above all, 
they exercise the invention, which would otherwise be 
idle. But with most people, this faculty is soon exhausted. 
They then go on for awhile doing work which is merely 
accidental and not intelligent, and, after having improved 
their drawing greatly by a few “accidental” touches 
placed with judgment, and as it were, the result of an in- 
spiration, they end by making a mess of it. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is really easier to attack something 
of definite shape, and that will require a good deal of 
“hard” drawing. This may be much improved in effect 
by the means above enumerated, and by other so-called 
“tricks ;” but it will be found a genuine relief to be able 
to drop the latter sort of work from time to time, and 
turn to some part of the subject, some tree-trunk, or 
rock, or building,-which can be correctly outlined and 


modelled in a conscientious and thorough manner. 
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2 ay, ONG-STEMMED flow- 


= ers are very li- 
‘ able to droop 
and change 
their position in the com- 
position, But they are 
very necessary to give a certain 
lightness and elegance to the group. 
The best way of acting with re- 
gard to them is to outline them and 
lay in the effect with some care in 
the earliest division of the work; 
then to take them out of the bou- 
quet and pin them against the wall 
or other support in the exact posi- 
tion which they occupy in the draw- 
ing. As they continue drooping 
more and more, new pins or tacks 
are to be added to keep them in 
the required forms. 

The finest and largest flowers to 
be had are to be chosen for models, 
not only because of their beauty, 
but because they are really much 
easier to paint and to arrange beautifully than com- 
moner ones. The Bengal rose, the iris, tulips, or other 
large and showy blossoms should be taken for the centre 
of the composition. Umbelled flowers, like the narcissus 
and polyanthus, do well in the second place, and light 
spikes or panicles of mignonette, spirea, lilac look best 
toward the outer edges of the group, which may be fin- 
ished off with feathery grasses and asparagus. 

A dark, shadowed background is almost always best, 
as throwing out the bright hues of the flowers. Good 
flower painters often exercise their skill in arranging 
light backgrounds harmonizing with the flowers in color ; 
but the amateur will be likely to find such “tours de 
force” beyond him, yet the effort is tempting. 

In modelling a flower, the artist has first to block out 
the form as if it were solid, then to mark the divisions of 
the petals ; and, in coloring, to observe that the part of 
a petal lit directly from the sky is colder in tone than the 
rest; that the warmest part is where the light passes 
through its texture, and that the deepest color is due to 
the reflection from petal to petal, which takes place 
mostly in the heart of the flower. ‘Though fruits are 
much simpler in form than flowers, the same remarks 
may be made regarding them. ‘The shade side is 
warmer than the light, and the most beautiful effects of 
color are where several semi-transparent fruits, such as 
grapes or plums, hang together in a bunch. But more 
opaque fruits, like apples, lemons and oranges, also show 
their finest color where they touch one another, For 
this reason, and for the sake of the contrast of the sharp 
forms and cool colors of the foliage, it is best to practise 
from fruits still hanging to the branch, and ifthe branch 
itself can be pinned against the wall in its natural posi- 
tion, so much the better. In arranging a fruit piece 
one should, if possible, make the most of such contrasts 
by bringing together branches of aifferent sorts of fruits ; 
thus pears and apples, black and white grapes together, 
oranges and pomegranates. Open and unopen pomegran- 
ates make a very rich study in themselves ; the outer rind 
being opaque and russet, contrasts in a picturesque man- 
ner with the seeds, that are red and transparent as rubies. 

One of the most successful of modern painters of 
flowers, who works solely in water-colors, never modi- 
fies a touch once laid on. Painting as he does with no 
body color, he makes no preliminary drawing beyond 
the merest indication of the places of the various masses 
of his subject, but studies a single petal for perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes, until he absolutely grasps its 
color, which, rightly applied, includes the form. Then, 
being certain of the required touch to reproduce the 
effect, he places it finally upon the paper. This method, 
apart from the great knowledge it requires, would be 
inapplicable to flowers that fade rapidly ; but those who 
know his sketches perceive that it is the best of all ways- 
to obtain the lustrous, brilliant colors which flowers 
possess above all other things. Water-colers surpass 
any other medium for floral subjects, when they are 
handled in a masterly way; for pastels and oil colors 
alike fail to convey the pure transparent depth of color 
and to depict the exquisite variety of textures in those 
full, gorgeous hues that are their chief charms, 





TAPESTRY PAINTING, 





IV. 
AINTING on silk tapestry can- 
vas calls for very different treat- 
ment from the pre- 
scribed for wool al- 
though the decoration 
finished can be fixed by steam 
upon silk just as well as upon 
wool. If intended only for 
temporary wear on upholstered 
goods, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to steam the silk, for with- 
out steaming the colors will last 
for some years, and the steam- 


method 
canvas, 
when 





ing process on silk detracts 
from, rather than adds to, the 
beauty of the coloring. This is especially so when écru 
silk is used ; and this shade is preferable for chairs and 
sofas, not only because it forms a beautiful and durable 
background color, one that is not easily soiled, whereas 
white or cream silk would soon show marks of wear, 
but also because the écru shade subdues all the colors 
painted into it, thus avoiding crudeness and giving soft- 
The proper silk tapestry canvas is a 
delightful material, very solidly woven with a rib exactly 
similar to the fine wool canvas. It costs six dollars the 
yard, fifty inches wide. There is a silk somewhat re- 
sembling it in texture, much used for fancy-work, such 
as sofa pillows or small screens. This costs only about 
three dollars the yard ; but as the quality is very inferior, 
for chairs, sofas or 
curtains, it would 
be poor economy to 


ness and depth. 


substitute it for the 
better fabric; for 
of course it could 
not be expected to 
wear nearly so well. 

For flesh painting 
on the écru silk, it 
is best to take a 
light wash of pon- 
ceau for the local 
tint, instead of san- 
guine, which gives 
rather too brown a 
shade. If painting 
upon white or 
cream color, then 
use sanguine very 
much diluted, as al- 
ready described in 
the first of these 
papers. It will be 
found best for silk 
to paint the local 
flesh color before 
putting in the shad- 
ows; when this tint 
is almost dry the 
shadows should be 
blended in quite 
broadly and with as 
little detail as possible. Mix the shadow color on the 
palette with indigo, yellow, and sanguine much diluted. 








A very strong mixture of the same colors with a little 
pure medium is needed for outlining ; aconventional out- 
line being indispensable to this kind. of work. Secure 
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the drawing first by means of the outline, and allow it 
to dry thoroughly before proceeding further. When ap- 
plying the local wash, do not make it too wet. No 
scrubbing is required, the silk 


the silk is stretched should be laid flat for pouncing, 
instead of being kept upright, as before recommended 
for wool canvas. This will prevent the powder going 





absorbs the color at once. Be 
careful to work up barely to the 
outline, beginning at some dis- 
tance from it every time you re- 
plenish your brush; this is to 
avoid the risk of the outline run- 
ning into the local color, which 
it certainly will do if the wash 
is too wet and allowed to spread 
Adda 
very small proportion of medium 
for the washes; the knife can- 
not be used with any apprecia- 
ble effect upon silk, therefore a 
very little medium will suffice. 
It is better to paint with brushes 
somewhat softer than those ne- 
cessary for scrubbing the color 
in... wool canvas, There is one 
difficulty in painting upon silk 
which nothing but experience 


freely into the outlines. 


overcomes, which is, that the 
colors when wet look totally dif- 
ferent, especially upon the écru 
silk, from their appearance when 
dry. Until you have learned 
how to rely on your judgment for the finished effect in 
selecting your coloring, it is desirable to keep a piece of 
silk for testing each 
color before ven- 
turing to fili in the 
design. As the col- 
or dries very slowly 
on silk, be sure that 
the test color is 
really dry before de- 
ciding. Thecharm- 
ing designs on this 
page for chair seats 
and backs are most 
suitable for painting 
upon silk. They 
can be readily 
adapted also for 
small screens or so- 
fa pillows, painted 
on the same ma- 
terial, and planned 
to suitable dimen- 
sions. The style of 
coloring to be em- 
ployed is really al- 
together a matter 
of individual taste, 
but some hints for 
guidance will 
doubtless be 
ceptable. The 
scroll work and 
vases can be treated 
either to represent 
shaded gold, or with a variety of delicate harmoniously 
contrasting colors worked into them. For gold color, 
outline with brown and yellow mixed. When the outline 
is dry, put ona flat tint of clear yellow sufficiently strong 
to show a pure yellow on the écru ground. Shade this 
with brown and yellow mixed, adding a little sanguine 
if the mixture dries too green. For various colors the 
outlines should tone with each shade used ; a very little 
complementary color will suffice, and that should be intro- 
duced only into the deepest shadows. A pale tint of pure 
indigo dries a charming sky blue, while ultramarine 
gives quite a low-toned gray blue on the écru silk. 
Pure ponceau put on thinly yields a lovely old pink, 
ponceau and ultramarine mixed produce a good mauve. 
Yellow with a touch of indigo dries an apple green, 
while ready mixed gray green results in a very de- 
sirable cooler shade. In pouncing on the designs, 
great care must betaken noi to smear the pounce 
powder upon the silk, because it cannot be beaten 


ac- 





through quite so freely or settling on the silk in parts 
that are not covered by the design. If it be preferred 
to paint the designs given on wool, then it will be as 
well to put on a flat wash of écru or cream color before 
transferring them. With a mixture of yellow, sanguine 
and indigo, you can obtain any shade, from pale cream to 














about one-third water 


Be sure to mix with 
and two-thirds medium a sufficient quantity for the 


dark écru. 


whole surface to be tinted. Then soak the canvas with 
it just as you would when painting a sky. This tint wi!l 
make a background less liable to soil than if the white can- 
vas were used, and at the same time it will help to soften 
the colors and blend the whole together harmoniously. 
Sometimes the 
margin outside the 
design is colored, 



















especially when the 
wreath frames 

the centre, as it 
does in four out 
of six of the il- 
lustrations, 
When once 
the knack 
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out as it can from woollen goods; for this reason 
also it is necessary to outline the whole of the 


design in color before putting in any washes. It will be 
found that in outlining with the moist color it will en- 
The frame on which 


tirely absorb the pounce powder. 





of painting on silk is acquired, it is simple and rapid 
enough, but to obtain the necessary neatness and pro- 
ficiency takes some little practice. EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE SITTING-ROOM. 
THERE are not 
many American 





houses, even of the 


{ 
more costly sort, that 
have a library—that 


is to say, a room en- 


tirely set apart for 
books and _ reading. 
But the family sit- 





ting-room, by what- 
ever name 
called, 
on the functions of a 


it may be 








usually takes 


library and reading- 
room. There 
bookcases, a 


are 
desk, 
commonly a substan- 
tial centre-table to 
read or write at, and 
it depends solely on 
the tastes and habits 
of the owners to de- 





termine how far the 
character of the room may approach that of a regular 
library. 
way, for all the members of the family are not likely to be 


It usually, however, does not go more than half 


equally studious, and those who are decidedly so are apt 
to have some retreat of theirown. There is, consequent- 
ly, no attempt at carrying out a regular scheme in 
furnishing sucha room, but its nondescript character is 
recognized in the variety of objects and of styles that find 
Should any one have a favorite chair or 
A Chippendale bureau 
An alcove may be fitted 


acceptance in it. 
table, it may be brought here. 
may face a Louis XVI. console. 
with book-shelves to the cornice, and in the opposite cor- 
ner may be disposed a card-table or a portfolio-stand. 
Some hints for the furnishing of such a room may be 
derived from the illustrations to this article. A strong and 
handsome round table in the Empire stvle, given in the 
April number, would make Its 
lower part could be used for newspapers and magazines. 


an excellent centre-piece. 


The drawers will hold all the necessaries for study or cor- 
respondence ; and those in the small drum in the middle 
will preserve such odds and ends which would otherwise 
be apt to get lost if allowed to lie about the table. The 
arms of the candelabrum can be made to revolve. 

The exact opposite of this massive table in appear- 
ance is furnished by the Sheraton desk and bureau, 
which yet, if built of a rich-colored wood like mahog- 
any, will harmonize with it sufficiently. Their extreme 
lightness and the unprincipied abuse of Chinese and 
Gothic motives which they show would make them in- 
tolerable if made of ordinary light-colored wood, or if 
painted in the light colors now so fashionable. Well 
and carefully built of solid mahogany, they lose their 
gimcrack appearance, and assume an air of solid respect- 
ability, in spite of their having a touch of comic ele- 
gance, like much of the literature of their period. 

The bureau in the shape of a console in Louis XVI. 
style suffers from one of the prevailing mistakes of its 
time—the notion that simplicity and breadth are to be 
gained by disguising structure. A_ really serviceable 
article of furniture, with three deep and wide drawers, 
it pretends to be nothing more than a pedestal for what- 
ever group, or pier-glass, or other object may be placed 
upon it. The upper drawer is simulated by a sort of 
frieze in gilt bronze, and the two lower ones are brought 
together by the moulding which encases them, and their 
separate existence is indicated only by the handles. 
This treatment results in a superficial look of solidity, 
proper enough, perhaps, for the apparent or real support 
of a heavy statue or carved panel, but in a modern room 
it is to be regarded merely as a curious survival of last- 
century ideas and customs. Our last illustration is of a 
console, which is that and nothing more. Its only use 
is, or rather was, to be placed against the wall as a sup- 
port for some ornament, and to furnish a point from which 
the mouldings of the panel above it might take their rise, 





supplying the place of the modern dado. Such tables 
are now sometimes used for window-stands for flowers ; 
None of these 


for modern furniture, 


but they look decidedly out of place. 
pieces is given as a good model 
with the exception of the round tabie, which, however, 
simple as it looks, would be likely to be beyond the 
skill of an amateur. The other illustrations upon this 


and the next page are given here because chances not 
seldom occur for buying such pieces, and the house- 
keeper with a liking for antique furniture may wish to 
know what to do with them, so as to include them in a 
scheme for furnishing modern rooms. Not so long since 
such things were thought to be old-fashioned and banished 


as lumber ; now they are welcomed in the drawing-room. 














HINTS ON 


ECONOMIC 


FIREPLACH S. 


IN regard to making a cheerful and pretty open fire- 


place, the question is often asked, * How can I make my 
old fireplace look more attractive ?” or “ How could I con- 
vert my old § vrate into a deep r one with a larg ger open- 
ing, so that it would be possible to burn wood on a pair 
of andirons ? or, again, could I alter it so as to have a 


basket grate to barnany kind ofcoal or wood ?” The hints 


in this paper are intended to answer these questions, 


The old half low grate is hard to keep clean; and 
no matter how often it is polished it gets dirty again. 
It would perhaps be welcome information for many 


to know how to convert their old fireplace so as to look 
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better, and be easier to clean. To go about this in 
a practical manner, let us suppose you have such a fire- 
place as in Fig. 1. Whether the top frame be a half 
circle or square makes no difference. First be 
certain that the draught is good, and the flue is 
large enough to insure a fireplace that will not 
smoke, Take a yard-stick or a two-foot rule and 


poke it in the chimney-hole over the top of the 
see also how deep the 


flue-stopper or damper ; 
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A SHERATON BUREAU. 


fireplace is from the inside edge of the frame. If it be 
12 inches or more, it can be converted into an open fire- 
place having sufficient depth to burn wood. Next take 
the exact outside measurement 
of the present iron frame, as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2. If it be a 


_THE ART AMATEUR. 


shown in Fig. 5. This space is then ready for the new 
fixtures. In the first place, it will be necessary to ob- 


tain from some maker of brass goods, or fireplaces, a” 





CONSOLE TABLE, 


frame about 1 to 14 inch in width of the given measure- 
ments, and also a cast-iron lining of the proper depth 
to fit your fireplace opening. Be sure to give all the 
measurements accurately ; for even } of an inch wrong 
would in many cases throw the work entirely out. Hav- 
ing obtained the frame and lining, let the old bricks in 
the rear of the hearth be torn away and putin their place 
a piece of soapstone or some pressed brick. Yellow fire- 
brick will also answer the purpose very well. Place the 
frame in position against the marble or slate facing, and 
anchor it fast with iron wire stays to a nail or two driven 
between the bricks in the rough fireplace opening. Now, 
having the frame and the rear hearth in place, put in the 
iron lining ; screw the side piecesor cheeks fast to the back 
piece, and drag it forward to fit snug against the inside of 
the frame. Have the space between the lining and the 
rough fireplace filled up with mortar and pieces of brick ; 
this is to prevent the smoke from working out through 
the cracks in the mantels, and also to keep the iron lin- 
ing from running the risk of cracking through being 
overheated. Let it remain for a day or so until the mor- 
tar and cement have dried ; then experiment with some 
lighted paper to prove that the draught is perfect. If 
all is right, you will then have a complete open fireplace, 
as in Fig.6. This complete fireplace, as above described, 
should cost about $24.50—that is, the frame about $6 
to $8; the lining about $6 to $8; the soapstone rear 
hearth, $3.50, and the mason’s work, $5. If pressed or 
fire-bricks are used for the rear hearth, the total cost 
should not be over $22. Having now the open fire- 
place, the next requirement is a pair of andirons. Neat 
designs in these cost from $5 upward; a set of shovel, 
tongs, poker and brush to match costs $10, 








A fender, although not a positively necessary addition, 
if of good design is always an improvement to a fireplace. 
Brass ones cost from $10 upward. In ordering a fender 
to fit exactly, take the measurements in the fol- 
lowing manner: First find out the full length of 
the hearth ; that will give the width of the fender. 
Then measure from the front of the hearth back 
to the pilasters of the mantel at both ends, as in 
Fig.7. Be very accurate, or the fender may look a 
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A SHERATON BUREAU. 


mere afterthought, as if it were not made for its position. 

Supposing it is desired to make something a little 
better than the old open fireplace, and a little more money 
is to be judiciously expended; 
then let us replace the old mar- 
ble or slate mantel with a new 








square frame, measure it in the 
same way, and note at the same 
time whether it is a round or 
square top; but if it be a frame 
like Fig. 3, measure the width 
and height and also the measure- 
ment of the corner. This you 
can discover by taking a straight 
rod and placing it against one 
edge of the frame, near the cor- 
ner. Then with a rule measure 
the distance from the straight 
edge to where the curve begins, 
as shown in Fig. 4, where a 
6-inch corner is indicated. The 
lining of the fireplace, including - 
grate, firebrick, frame, flue-stop- 
per, and whatever else may be 
in the hole, except a brick or 
sheet-iron flue from some lower 
room, must now be torn away so 
that it leaves a square open space, 
with nothing but the marble 
facing of the mantel, as it is 








A CONSOLE BUREAU IN THE 


LOUIS XVI. STYLE, 


one of wood made in some pleas- 
ing design to match the style of 
the room, at the same time put- 
ting in an open fireplace con- 
structed of bricks or tiles. 
Pressed, speckled or Tiffany 
bricks are now used in prefer- 
ence to the common glazed or 
enamelled tile. Either of the de- 
signs Nos. I, 2, 3, 4,0r 5 would 
suit bedrooms or sitting-rooms. 
They would work out well in 
any of the native woods, and es- 
pecially in plain white well-sea- 
soned pine painted or enamelled. 
Thesimpler the design, of course 
the less the expense of its con- 
struction; and sometimes a plain 
mantel tastefully painted is more 
attractive than an elaborate one 
of carved wood, and always in 
better taste than florid stone 
ones. HARRY ADAMS. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HINTS FOR ECONOMIC FIREPLACES, 


(SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 91.) 
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ARTISTIC BOOKCASES. 





THE “ Sheraton Shrine,” of which and its costly con- 
tents Mr. Lang sings, may be called the height of ex- 
travagance for a mere literary man; but another writer 
of our time, who, however, is also a man of fortune, M. 
Edmond de Goncourt, exceeds Mr. Lang’s magnificence. 
The “bibliothéque de Boule” of M. de Goncourt con- 
tains only volumes of the eighteenth century, with the 


arms of famous people on their covers ; bcoks illustrated 
by Boucher, Eisen or Gravelot. There the Duchesse de 
Gramont might find again her example, bound in red 
morocco, of the Duc de la Valliére’s collection of French 
theatrical pieces; Madame du Deffand might find some 
of her books, with her beloved cats stamped in gold on 
the and Marie Antoinette her copy of the 
The book- 


case, the owner writes, was once his mother’s armoire, 


covers, 


“Lettres Juives” of the Marquis d’Argens. 


and he has consecrated the price of one of his romances 
to restoring some of its mountings in gilt bronze which 
had been inartistically replaced by mouldings in stamped 
The little oak, of the 
period of the Regency, which we repro- 


copper. bookcase in carved 
duce in the lower right-hand corner of 
the page of designs, may give some idea 


of the appearance of this noted book- 


i 


case of the author of ‘‘ La Femme aux 
Dix-huitiéme Siécle.” One has but to 

imagine it in ebony instead of oak and = 
to replace the carvings by arabesques of 
gilt copper. “The geometrical inter- 
lacing of the lines and the complication 
of the arabesque are in the severest taste,” 
he writes, “ and the forms of the metal, 
with its glimmer of pale gold in the 
black of the ebony, makes the most har- 
monious effect and of the most sober 
richness.” If we want to go to the other 
extreme of simplicity, we have but to 
turn to the account which another emi- 
has left 
It was a circular room, he 





nent Frenchman—Montaigne 





of his library. 
says, in the third story of an old tower, 
whence he could see down into his gar- 
den, his court-yard and_ stables, and 
where he was completely shut off from 
the rest of his chateau! The whole ac- 
count were worth quoting if we were 
writing of libraries and not of book- 
cases; but it must suffice to say that 
these latter stood all around under the 
three windows, leaving room but for chair 
and table, and offering him at one glance 
all his books ranged in desks (fudlpztres), 
with five shelves each, open except for 





curtains, The sloping tops were neces- 


sary to read the big tomes of those days. 








THE ART AMATEUR. 


a very commodious affair, with its swinging lamp, its 
shelves of many different heights, its drawers and locked 
cupboard. The Gothic case next to this in the right- 
hand top corner may be made in two parts, so that it 
need not be a permanent fixture, and the table leaf, which 
turns up and locks to secure the writing materials and 
manuscripts of the owner, is an excellent feature. Even 
the fantastic bookcase shown in the centre of the page, 
with the curious odds and ends of Persian rose-water 
bottle, Chinese jar and Greek statuette, has its practical 
It lends itself to the classing of books by 
size, which is favorable to their preservation, and the 
many divisions might be made separable ; each with a 
cover to screw down on, which would entirely solve the 
moving problem, although for this the case must be extra 
strong, and packed very carefully in mats. 

Two open bookcases, of the styles of Louis XV. and 
Louis XIV. respectively, bring us nearer to the luxurious 
examples with which we set out. The lower one, in the 
centre, a very handsome piece of furniture with its carv- 
ings and its niche for a bronze or marble bust. It 
The second 


advantages. 


should be in oak or some other hard wood. 
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Between these two extremes we may 
have all sorts of bookcases for all sorts 
of books. Nearly as simple as Mon- 
taigne’s Au/pitres is the little Middle 
Age bookcase which we illustrate, and 
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which any one with the least talent for 
wood-working may make for himself. 
It consists of four parts, the lower body, 
with cupboards the middle and 
cubbies for portfolios at either end, being 


in 


one, and each of the three upper parts being separable. 
A useful improvement on the plan would be to make the 
lower body also in three parts, which might be firmly 
keyed together when in place. They should be high 
enough and deep enough to take in the bookcases 
proper, along with their ordinary contents, when moving. 
Nothing is more troublesome to move than a large book- 
case, out of which the books must be taken to be packed 
in drawers or barrels and, of course, more or less 
damaged in transit. Our design, as it stands, to the left 
hand of the centre of the page, provides a bench and 
small writing-table which close into one of the cup- 
boards; but it would be better to have a broad ledge in 
front of the bookcase to write on. In fact, a better 
scheme in that respect would be to mount the three 
cases on atable under which might be arranged thecases 
for portfolios as shown; but this would require the use 
of packing-cases when moving. 

Somewhat similar in style, but much too large to be 
moved with the books in it, is the ‘“‘ Composite Bookcase” 
No one who has not 
But it is 


shown immediately above the last. 
a settled habitation should construct the like. 











ALCOVE IN THE CRANE LIBRARY, QUINCY, MASS. 


would look well in mahogany, but is so simple in out- 
line that it might be wrought in pine without any dis- 
crepancy between the style and the material. 
colored wood should, however, be preferred, and cherry 
stained mahogany color would in all respects be better. 

The diagram on the right-hand edge of page shows 
a style much in vogue at present for the fitting up of a 
small library. The cases are fixed and occupy the whole 
length and breadth of the room, doors and windows ex- 
cepted. Their bottom shelf is about three feet from the 
floor and the top is but about seven feet high. The 
carved rail, which is its only ornamentation, gives an op- 
portunity to the amateur wood-carver, and very good 
open-work carvings of the sort, and suitable for the pur- 
pose may be bought at the larger Japanese stores. The 
flat top, so protected, makes an excellent place for the 
display of bric-a-brac. 

We have, so far, given but one design with glazed 
doors, and that intende¢ strictly for books of great rarity 
and value. It is best that all others should be on open 
shelves protected from dust by curtains of some artistic 
stuff. If there is absolutely no protection, the labor of 


A warm- 





keeping the books dusted will be very great, but with 
curtains, once in two months will be often enough to 
see tothem. The disadvantage of using glass doors is 
that they shut out the air, which is necessary to the good 
condition of the bindings. 
they should be thrown open as often as possible. 


When glass doors are used, 
But, 
in general, glass may be very well replaced by a grille of 
wrought iron, which may be either gilded or painted 
black. 
Such a grille, of appropriate design, would look much 
better than glass in the large case of Louis XVI. style, 
by Lalonde, in the lower left-hand corner, and would be 
in every way more desirable. 


The curtains should in this case be retained. 


Writers who ought to know better advise broad shelves 
The 
practice is a bad one, and, in the absence of necessity, 
has nothing to recommend it. But if the need of having 
many books in little space forces it on one, the tallest 
volumes should always be placed next the wall, so that 
none will be hidden. In place of low, overcrowded shelves, 
it is better to make the cases high. 
now supply steps and handles which may be screwed to 
the uprights, and which do away with the 
inconvenient and sometimes dangerous 
wooden ladder. The upright desk, 
railed round, is from the vestibule of a 


on which books may be placed two or three deep. 


Hardware dealers 


y ; : 
large library, and intended for use by one 


of the officials, or as a catalogue stand 
to be consulted by readers. 

2 The increasing difficulty of housing 
the large number of books which every- 
body who buys books at all accumulates 
in course of time, was well pointed out 


I by Mr. Gladstone in a little brochure 

some time ago. The difficulty, we may 
f observe, is not only that books, valuable 
i and even necessary books, are increas- 


ing every year in a geometrical ratio, but 
that, in cities at least, the available space 
With the many 
demands for space on the modern city 
house, the book-lover cannot do better 
than follow a plan where that part of 
the wall space ordinarily wainscoted is 


for them is diminishing. 








completely covered by ornamental book- 
io cases. The division of these by recesses, 
holding each a leather-covered sofa, gives 
an agreeable variety and aids in the 
classification that should be made, so 
that there need be no long hunting for 
any particular volume. 
the lounge, for instance, may be cased 
works of fiction; on the other, histories. 


On one side of 


Or art may take one side and litera- 
ture the other ; while handsomely bound, 








’ rare and expensive volumes will occupy 
the small cases overhead. Books which 
are in use, small bibelots, curiosities 

/ may find a place, temporary or perma- 
; ) nent, ina row of little niches between the 


Ali- 
brary table is a necessity for consulting 


upper and the lower book cases. 


heavy volumes; smaller ones need be 
removed no farther from their shelf than 
to the comfortably upholstered lounge. 
Mr. Gladstone, as the owner of a large 
library, pleads for much subdivision ; and 
every omnivorous reader will support him. The arrange- 
ment of the various cases in such a scheme should allow 
of two main divisions as to subject and two as to size, 
while perhaps as many as ten subdivisions might be 
provided for. This plan followed throughout the room 
would allow of dividing the books in the library into 
thirty or forty different classes, all plainly marked off 
from one another by the arrangement of the cases. The 
ornament of an apartment so treated would be almost 
confined to its elaborately panelled ceiling. Of course 
any such scheme concerns itself with bound volumes ; the 
difficulty of keeping a quantity of paper-covered novels, 
odd magazinesand pamphlets, is always most perplexing. 
That they may be handy for reference, they should stand 
on their edges ; yetthelimpness ofa thin brochure makes 
this almost impossible. Some ingenious supports made 
in tin, witha 1 section, have been introduced lately, 
which are a great help to tidiness, and very inexpensive ; 
inserted at intervals between flexible, paper-covered, 
ephemeral publications, it is possible by their aid to keep 
the limp booklets easy for reference, and not more un- 
sightly than is unavoidable with such fragile things. 
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BOOKCASES OF DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


(SEE ARTICLE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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THE ANATOMY OF PATTERN. 





It is hardly possible to overrate the value of a really 
practical handbook to either of the arts or crafts. The 
willing artist or artisan may have natural genius for his 
calling, and yet waste half his energy for want of a few 
definite hints upon certain practical points. Given an 
instinct for decoration and some power to express cer- 
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We ofeed 




















tain forms by brush or pencil, and a careful study of this 
little volume, “‘ The Anatomy of Pattern,” by Lewis F. 
Day, should turn an incompetent amateur into a pro- 
fessional artist able to approach manufacturers with 
working schemes. For the vague idea that fascinates 
the novice is apt to lose all its charm when put into 
practical shape. One repeat of a design for wall paper, 
for instance, may be charming ; and yet the effect of 
many repetitions may reveal awkward lines and unsym- 
metrical balance of masses that entirely unfit the design 
for actual use, and prevent any maker from accepting it. 
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As Mr. Day points out in the introduction, a pattern 
mostly comes ll repeated ornament; indeed, many an 
one shows by evidence on its face that it grew out of 
the necessity for repetition. The popular idea of the 
process of ornamental design is that the artist has only 
to let his hand crawl over a piece of paper, and, like a 
spider, spin out the fancies that may crowd his fertile 
imagination ; but, still quoting Mr. Day, ** Ornament is 


constructed patiently (I will not say laboriously, for the 
artist loves the labor), patiently built up on lines inevi- 
table to its consistency—lines so simple that to the ex- 
pert it is not difficult to lay bare its very skeleton ; and 
just as the physiologist divides the natural world, ac- 
cording to anatomy, into families and classes, so the 
ornamentist is able to classify all pattern work accord- 
ing to its structure, and to point out how few are the 
varieties of skeleton on which all this variety is framed.” 
For all repeating pattern of every school, from the set 
details of the classic to the luxuriance of Arabic orna- 
ment, from the stiff simplicity of savage pattern to the 
intricate naturalistic decorations of Japanese art, is and 
must be built up upon a_ geometrical framework. 
“Every one must have suffered more or less from wall 
papers and other patterns in which certain ill-defined 
but awkward stripes impressed themselves upon him ; 
and he may have imagined possibly, if he thought about 
it, that this effect of stripes came of working upon the 
vertical, horizontal or diagonal lines which thus assert- 
ed themselves. It was much more likely the result of 
not working on definite lines at all. A designer who 
knew the A BC of his business would make sure of 
lines not in themselves offensive; he would counteract 
a tendency to stripes in one direction by features direct- 
ing the attention otherward ; and he would so clothe 
any doubtful line that there would be no fear of its un- 
duly asserting itself, as in its nakedness it might. He 
foresees the danger ahead (it is a danger even to the 
most experienced), and he is forearmed against it.” 


The number of skeletons revealed by the author and | 


shown to underlie the whole mass of repeated patterns 
are singularly few. The stripe naturally comes first, 
with its near kin the cross line, yielding various checkers, 
and by simple steps all the different frets and lattices, 
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FIG. 3. 


interlacings and traceries, founded on parallel lines 
crossing each other at right angles, or diagonally. Be- 
cause almost always, in the case of manufactured arti- 
cles, a repeated pattern is printed from a square block 
(or the surface of a roller which is practically the same 
shape, or else woven into a square piece of the pattern), 
it might easily be inferred that all repeated patterns are 
based upon squares like those of a chessboard ; but, as 
we discover later on, the diamond so nearly allied is 
even more powerful; for it provides the “drop,” one of 
the most valuable devices to avoid the too obvious 
monotony of a series of checkers. The diamond again 
is further elaborated by cutting it in half; whence we 
obtain the triangle, with the nearly related hexagon on 
which is built the whole of the honeycomb ornament. 
So far we have considered skeletons based upon 
straight lines only. But even with these we have al- 
ready the basis of that infinity of geometric pattern 
found in Byzantine and Moorish decoration. But with 
the introduction of waved lines, as those in (Fig. 1) new 
series of diapers, are revealed that in effect entirely dis- 
tinct from checker or diagonal lattices are yet based up- 
on the latter to an extent that is simply surprising when 
it is pointed out so clearly as Mr. Day, by diagram and 
comment, has managed to show it in this treatise. 
Space forbids analysis of the ingenious discoveries he 
has made. It would be interesting to quote a hundred 
examples of forms (such as Fig. 5.) apparently compli- 
cated beyond any simple resolution, that by the logic 
of actual experiment he proves are based upon the 
diamond, the square or the interlacing circles. Whether 
the skeleton of such construction is hidden by overlaid 
ornament, as in the elaborate patterns of Moorish art, 
or is merely taken as the groundwork of repeated spots, 
or as the imaginary centres whence ‘the circles are 
struck, a few unalterable plans govern the whole field of 
repeating designs, in all classes of decorative art work. 


The volume is not given up to mere explanation of the 
theory which, absorbing as it is to all who are interested 
in design, might well have sufficed ; but shows with the 
utmost plainness the various technicalities of pattern 
planning for industrial purposes that must be mastered 
to ensure thorough practicability and economy of labor. 





























From the parts of the design specially shaded in Fig. 
3, we see how a repeated pattern that is a common type 
of decoration upon all sorts of fabrics may be taken as 
built either upon the square, the diamond or the oblique 
diamond, and yet ineach instancé be repeated accurately. 

The block of twenty-one inches is generally adopted as 
the standard for all printed fabrics and wall papers. With 
this inflexible size some startling limitations are pointed 
out. For instance: The hexagon can only be applied to 


Simple Consfruction 
intrica 
lattice & ti 





FIG, 5. 


such a square on averysmall scale. “ If you made your 
hexagons touching in honeycomb fashion ten and one half 
inches wide, so as to get two in the width, they would not 
come true in length ; they would be too long. If you 
made them true they would not fill the square, but only 
a space about 21x18, Three and a half hexagons in the 
width would work, but only as a ‘drop pattern’ that 
would give hexagons of six inches across, In order to 
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uccupy the square with true hexagons repeating without 
a ‘drop’ they would need to be reduced to half that 
size — that is to say, there would have to be seven hexa- 
gons to the width, measuring each only three inches 
across.” This one instance ‘“ shows how very strictly 
the artist is bound by considerations which rarely occur 
to the uninitiated—considerations which have always had 
a great deal to do with the design of pattern work.” 
Other practical conditions that have influenced design, 
such as the warp and weft of the loom, the rigid 
symmetry demanded by the weaver’s device of turning 
over the pattern, and many other facts of the utmost im- 
portance to practical planning are here elaborately yet 
most clearly explained. The diamond is evidently the 
most fertile in its possibilities, yet many of the designs on 
the plates Mr. Day includes could scarce be traced to 
it, were it not that by added lines or altered shading 
the anatomy of one such portion has been emphasized to 
show the student its construction; as in Fig. 2, repro- 
duced here, which also explains clearly the method of a 
“drop” pattern. The “drop” is a device by means of 
which the designer is enabled, without reducing the 
scale of his work, to minimize the danger of unseen 
stripes in the design, a danger which is always imminent 
when the repeats occur side by side upon the same level. 
For a design printed or woven in squares must obviously 
have the pattern so arranged to correspond precisely with 
the design upon the other half of the material that is to 
be joined to it. In any wall paper this joint is easily 
traceable ; but by the drop pattern, although the piece of 
stuff will fit to the side of its fellow, the pattern does not 
occur exactly on the same level. In the designs on 
Fig. 2 and the upper pair on Fig. 3 we see the 
diamond yielding this drop; in the lower designs of 
Fig. 3 square blocks are 
so arranged to give the 
same effect. This feature, 
which applies equally to 
carpets—in fact, to allsur- 
face ornament—and is the 
commonest necessity for 
all designs, has been per- 
haps never before soclear- 
ly explained as in these 
chapters. How to prove 
a design by refitting its 
component parts is shown 
in Fig. 4. The author ad- 
vises the worker not to 
attach great value to the 
appearance of the design 
as a drawing, but to cut 
it up deliberately and re- 
arrange the parts in order 
to prove the repeat. This 
is one of the practical de- 
vices that an amateur 
would be fearful of risking 
were it not recommended 
by one who knows. No 
amount of accurate meas- 
urement can give so cer- 























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SVAGHI ARTISTICI FEMMINILI, by Alfredo Melani 
(Hoepli, Milan), This superbly produced quarto, bound in thick 
covers of gold Japanese paper, with silver lettering, is an exquis- 
ite specimen of book-making, and one rivalled only by a 
few modern works in any country. The beautiful illustrations 
of the distinctly feminine arts it describes are worthy of their 
purpose, The frontispiece, showing a border of purple clematis 
embroidered in natural colors and gold upon olive green velvet, 
and another border of violets, is admirable in design and execu- 
tion. The subjects treated include lace, embroidery, jewelry, 
mosaic, fans and glass. For those whose knowledge of the Ital- 
ian language enables them to enjoy the text, the book should be 
remembered as a beautiful volume for presentation. It deserves 
to be reproduced with the letter-press in the vernacular. 


SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF EUROPE, by Politikos 
(D. Appleton & Co.). This sketch of the crowned monarchs of 
Europe and their families is well done, and for those interested 
in the personality of ‘‘ kings and queens and such like things’ 
may be recommended as trustworthy and accurate. Its portraits 
are good, that of Queen Victoria noticeably so, and the absence 
of tittle-tattle and back-stairs gossip creditable to the author and 
complimentary to his readers. 


THE STREAM OF PLEASURE, by Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Pennell (Macmillan & Co.). This narrative of a journey on 
the Thames from Oxford to London attracts one by its delicate 
and tasteful binding ; and the promise of the cover is well fulfilled 
inside, The pen-and-ink sketches are in many respects the best 








tain a result as this cut- 


ting up and rearranging DESIGN FOR A PAINTED FAN MOUNT UPON GAUZE OR SATIN, 


theactualdrawing. Then 
you see at once the way 
each line or curve meets 
its fellow and how far it disguises the joint, which 
if allowed to betray itself ruins the design as a whole. 
The five drawings here reduced are fair samples of 
the character of the whole thirty-five full-page explan- 
atory designs in the book. The art of design is often 
looked down upon by those who aim toward high art. 
Yet most certainly a fine pattern is as worthy of our ad- 
miration as a fine picture; while a really good design, 
mechanical though it be in much of the work that under- 
lies it, is yet capable of displaying invention and afford- 
ing more pleasure than a commonplace picture devoid 
maybe of symmetrical composition or any mechanism, 
but equally devoid of the power of giving pleasure by its 
beauty. For as all the arts aim to please, although not 
of course in the same way, it follows that a really suc- 
cessful example of',a lower art fulfils its mission more 
than a modified success in a far more lofty direction. 
Besides, although enthusiastic beginners would scorn the 
sordid fact, in the overcrowded markets of to-day pic- 
tures are produced in excess of the demand; whereas 
patterns are required for so many purposes and forced 
by the demand of fashion and the love of novelty to be 
constantly changing, are always salable if they are made 
practical and embody novel ideas in workable shape. It 
is doubtful whether one out of every half-dozen art 
students can reasonably expect to gain a livelihood by 
painting pictures, even if it be eked out with tuition ; but 
the honorable craft of pattern planning is no way 
derogatory to the art, and offers a fairly certain income to 
those proficient in it, provided they have also some 
commercial instinct for its disposal, and willingness to 
waive theoretical notions in compliance with exigencies 
of the market and the economic rules that govern the 
cost of production. This book is one of a series of four 
by Mr. Lewis F. Day, published by B. T. Batsford, 52 
High Holborn, London, and sold on this side by Messrs. 
Scribners. The other companion volumes are “ Every- 
Day Art,” ‘“‘The Planning of Ornament,” “ The Ap- 
plication of Ornament,” and “‘ Nature in Ornament ;” all 
uniform with the volume now noticed in their size and 
style and fully illustrated with admirable reproductions 
of old and new designs, covering every important period 
of decorative art, in ancient and recent civilization. 





eller returned from the undiscovered country,’’ dea) with a sub- 
ject that for intrinsic interest may safely be held to take prece- 
dence of any other topic to the whole of the human race. To 
Christian or pagan, the after world has ever been a theme of 
most vital curiosity. Charles Kingsley’s expression of the great 
world problem—* Given self—to find God’’—was evidently in the 
author's mind when he closes his series of imaginary descriptions 
with the words, ‘‘ All revelation of man’s destiny is made by man 
to man; and all his search is to find out God.” The whole nar- 
ration is an exposition of the newest and broadest theology ; 
reverent and tolerant, but antagonistic to dogma and any nar- 
rowing of the great mystery of life to suit the formulas of any 
creed. 


BRUNHILDE; OR, THE LAST ACT OF NORMA, from the 
Spanish of Pedro A, de Alargon, translated by Mrs, Francis J. Dare 
(A. Lovell & Co.). The title of this book comes as a shock to a 
good Wagnerite. Norma and Brunhilde ! The opera of Bellini 
coupled with the heroine of the Gétterdammerung itself | Could 
any chance associate of names be wider asunder? Apart from 
one’s dislike to the lavish praise bestowed incidentally upon the 
dowdy old opera that entitles the story, one has hardly a definite 
opinion of the book. It is so odd, so unusual and yet so simple, 
that to criticise it by the ordinary canons of fiction were unfair. To 
jaded readers it comes witha new flavor—a curious mixture of old- 
fashioned romance and modern colloquialism, that together are 
novel and not unpleasant, but must be read to be appreciated. 


A ROMANCE OF THE Moors, by Mona Caird (Henry 
Holt & Co.). From certain touches in the opening of this book, 
one felt that **A Village Tragedy”—perhaps the most marvel- 
lous piece of realism in recent fiction—was abouttto be paralleled; 
but as the story goes on, it becomes more conventional, and just so 
far as it will probably please the average novel-reader is out of taste 
to those who would fain regard it as a work of art. It is a very 
readable summer story, but disappointing from a novelist of Mr “4 
Mona Caird’s standing, who has led one to expect greater things. 


THE THREE Miss KINGs, by Ada Cambridge (D. 
Appleton & Co.). How three sisters left alone but not penniless 
in an Australian village went out into the world ; their social ad- 
ventures, their friends and their lovers, and the rest of their 
doings serve to fill three hun- 
dred pages pleasantly enough. 
The story is just the even rec- 
ord of possible incidents that 
so many people delight in, 
and if betraying no great sense 
of invention, is a creditable 
piece of work, and distinct- 
ly readable and interesting 
throughout. 


ON THE STAGE AND 
Orr, by Jerome K. Jerome 
(Henry Holt & Co.), Another 
volume by one whom the great 
public have agreed to accept 
as a humorist Admirers of 
Mr. Jerome's earlier books will 
doubtless extend an equally 
appreciative welcome to this. 
In its sober record of the the- 
atre as it is, it may help to 
disillusion a stage-struck 
youth, and so blend instruc 
tion with amusement. That 
a nation which created the pe 
culiar style of comic writing 
upon which Mr. Jerome mod 
els his work should accept the 
foreign production with such 
avidity is a curious fact ; but 
that he is taken more seriously 
(in one sense) on this side of 
the water than in England is 





work Mr. Pennell has done, and show a tendency to a broader 
style than he has hitherto affected ; but the process blocks, from 
water-color sketches apparently, are unequal to the line work, and 
just prevent the verdict of perfection that might otherwise be 
honestly bestowed upon the book. That its text is delightful 
need not be said ; it is not the first journey readers have made in 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s society. Altogether the book has caught 
no little of the charm that makes the Thames above London a 
unique stream, for its intrinsic and its historical interest. 


SOLO WHIST, by Robert F. Green (F, A. Stokes 
Co.). The art of whist playing is certainly a fine one, and this 
handbook is so capitally prepared that one is tempted to discuss 
it at length ; but as space forbids, it must be simply noted as a 
very satisfactory book of reference to those who require it. 





RECENT FICTION. 

MAID MARIAN, AND OTHER STORIES, by Molly Elliot 
Seawell (D. Appleton & Co.). It is hard to say whether these 
stories deserve most praise for their happy ideas, their ingen- 
ious constructing or their simple, unaffected writing. Miss 
Seawell has a rare gift of humor, that in unobtrusive fash- 
ion entirely removes any trace of sentimentality from the most 
pathetic incidents. The number of new situations and fresh plots 
in this group of short tales is a distinct proof that the author has 
that natural power of story-telling which has bewitched man- 
kind in all ages. If these charmingly compressed romances do 
not win a world-wide fame it will be a loss to readers of fiction 
whocan appreciate a straightforward and admirable narration of 
incidents more novel thanordinary. ‘‘Maid Marian” is as amusing 
as ‘* The Tinted Venus ;” ‘* Kaintude” is worked to a wonderfully 
strong climax ; ‘‘ Theodora”’ is a deliciously dainty redressing of 
** Bluebeard,”’ and ‘“ Priscilla” a curiously pathetic variation of a 
plot often used, but never with this particular working-out. 


ADOPTING AN ABANDONED FAR\, by Kate Sanborn 
(D: Appleton & Co.). The experiences of an amateur farmer 
are told here frankly and with considerable humor. Those in 
search of valuable statistics and precise details for a similar un- 
dertaking will hardly find this work a sternly practical one. Like 
Ruskin’s notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, it must not 
be taken as an agricultural hand-book, but as a pleasant confes- 
sion of the modified delight that attends a venture into new sur- 
roundings. It is a capital little story, and deserves to be widely 
read. In fact, the very recognitions of the drawbacks that mar 
the ideal of an earthly paradise add the impress of veracity that 
will no doubt tempt others to similar enterprises, and if they are 
as satisfied as Miss Sanborn appears to be, they will not regret 
their experiment. 


BEYOND THE BourRN, by Amos K. Fiske (New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert), These ‘‘ reports of a trav- 





unquestionable The tens of 
thousands who will be moved 
to merriment over the St pages 
are greatly to be envied, 


FROM SHADOW TO 
SUNLIGHT, by the Marquis of 
Lorne (D. Appleton & Co.). There is a didactic tone in this 
little story that is not unworthy of the son of the author of two 
of the most ponderous books that ever appeared, the ‘** Reign of 
Law’’ and the ** Unity of Nature.’”’ Fortunately the semi-royal 
amateur novelist is too far from the crown for this book to add 
to its troubles, and blameless and chaste in its sober utterance, 
no breath of scandal can attach to its publication, Yet why it was 
ever written is hardly clear, fog it is a very ordinary piece of fic- 
tion, modelled in parts upon the excellent if over-didactic Mr. 
Barlow, in ‘‘ Sandford and Merton.” 


IN THE HEART OF THE STORM, by Maxwell Grey 
(D. Appleton & Co.). If the author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland”’ has not in any subsequent work equalled the splendid 
promise of her first novel, yet this her latest volume is a healthy, 
well-told story of great interest. Through the Crimean War, the 
Indian mutiny and rural England her heroes move and work 
out their destinies. ‘The pure tone of ihe whole is refreshing in 
** fin de siecle” days, and old-fashioned although it be, the love 
of incident and mystery, so alien to the psychological analysis 
that is the staple of to-day’s fiction, comes back to one pleasantly 
in these pages. Ada a:..’ Jessie are noble types of womanhood, 
Philip and Claude manly men ; and, as usual, the dumb animals 
introduced have the master touches that distinguish ‘‘ Maxwell 
Grey’s” studies of animate nature. 


FELICIA, by Fanny N. D. Murfree (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). “It is interesting, in comparing this book with 
“Moths,” by Ouida, and ** The Knight-Errant,” by Edna Lyall, to 
see how three lady authors have treated similar themes in such 
very different fashions. There is a peculiarly fresh atmosphere 
here that escapes undue realism or sentimentality, and sketches 
a complicated position cleverly and in a readable way 


THE STORY OF AN ABDUCTION IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by J. Van Lennep, translated from the Dutch 
by Clara Bell (W. S. Gottsberger & Co., New York). This 
capital transiation of an excellent story is a good example of 
the historic novel, which at all periods finds admirers, Catherine 
d’ Orleans is its heroine, and a very exciting series of incidents are 
skilfully woven into the progress of the narrative. . 


THE PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS, by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston (D. Appleton & Co.).. These ten stories, 
studies in character and dialect, illustrated with clever drawings 
by A. B. Frost, R. W. Kemble and others, all have their scenes 
laid in Middle Georgia. As examples of genre carefully wrought, 
and with much humor and skill, they are distinctly noteworthy. 
They represent the great middle class in a great middle class 
manner—that is to say, thoroughly, if somewhat prosaic ; but they 
fail to arouse that sudden interest in topics not of themselves 
peculiarly fascinating, which is one of the attributes of genius, 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


ON THE BLUFFS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


To copy this study in water-colors, the figure should 
be drawn very carefully before preparing the paper. The first 
step is to touch in lightly a perpendicular line on the paper in the 
desired position ; a similar line should be placed over the figure 
in the copy. This can be effected by means of a piece of cotton 
secured by two pins, so that it will not injure thedrawing. Find 
out how many heads in height the figure is, and measure them 
off on the perpendicular line. With these preliminaries, the rest 
of the drawing may be finished without much trouble. The 
figure and a few of the leading lines in the landscape should be 
put in with a lead-pencil ; the rest of the drawing can be done 
with the brush. The paper to be used is Whatman’s medium 
rough Imperial. If the student desires to copy the picture the 
same size as the original, half a sheet only will be required. It 
will also compose very well on a quarter sheet of Imperial. 
Paint the clouds first, using light red and cobalt blue, with a very 
little yellow ochre for the topclouds, Out of this the lights 
should be sponged. Toward the horizon drop in indigo and rose 
madder. Now go back to the top of the picture and put in the 
blue sky with pure cobalt blue, leaving the edges a little sharp. 
Now turn to the figure and endeavor to get the value. In re- 





producing the picture, the lithegraphers have changed the value 
of the face ; it should be a trifle darker and the eyes less distinct ; 











ROSALIND, 


NAME DEVICES ANID MONOGRAMS. 


(spRc IALLY DESIGNED FOR CORRESPONDENTS,) 


the needful alteration can easily be effected in copying. The 
colors to use in the face are rose madder, yellow ochre and co- 
balt blue, and for the hair, rose Sienna, yellow ochre and indigo. 
For the dress use Antwerp blue, Indian yellow and rose maddei, 
and for the trimming black and a little rose madder. The 
umbrella is simply tones of yellow ochre. For the hat use burnt 
Sienna, pale cadmium and emerald green. Next paint the shrubs, 
using Indian yellow, Antwerp blye, burnt Sienna and crimson lake. 
The sharp shadow of the rock should be painted first and allowed 
to dry before painting the light. The colors in the rocks are 
indigo, crimson lake, yellow ochre and cobalt blue. In painting 
the grass, use plenty of color, and lift off some of it to give the 
velvety appearance, and then drop in a darker tint to model it 
more, For the long bluish green grass the treatment is a little 
different. The stroke should be started at the bottom and ended 
with a point again and again, making several of these strokes 
unite. Use emerald green, rose madder and cobalt blue. The 
shadows must be sharp and flat. The colors to use are cobalt blue 
and rose madder. The color of the sand will be washed over, 
and to take away some of the crudity use orangecadmium. The 
water is Antwerp blue, rose madder and emerald green. The 
shore is orange cadmium. In copying the picture in oil colors, use 
the same palette, adding silver white in nearly all the colors 
and substituting madder lake for rose madder, and using Antwerp 
blue and crimson lake instead of indigo. 





FIELD DAISIES, (COLOR PLATE NO, 2.) 


PAPER of a cream tint is the most desirable for copy- 
ing this study in gouache. The colors of the background will 
be more brilliant on this than on any other, and it will give 
warmth to the white rays and yellow disks of the Marguerites. 
Sketch in the forms of the flowers lightly with a pencil. Look 
well to the foreshortening of certain rays, such as those on the 
lower part of the flower farthest to the left, those on the left side 
of the one above it, and those on the left and the upper sides of 
several of the others. Tube colors will work most freely, but 
any good water-colors will be available in connection with fresh, 
smooth-flowing Chinese white. The background will require 
rose madder, brown madder, burnt Siennaand French ultra- 
marine. For the disks of the daisies, use yellow ochre, pale 
cadmium and Vandyck brown ; for the rays, cobalt, lamp black, 
terre verte and a little of the cadmium. The stems and leaves 
require for their various shades a palette of yellow, zinober green, 
emerald green, burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown. 

Dampen the paper evenly on the back with a sponge and 
stretch it firmly. Make ready the several background colors by 
thinning them until they flow freely. Mix Chinese white with 
rose madder for the brilliant tint, and the same, with ultramarine 
biue, will give the purplish tint high at the right. In the deepest 
shades, no white should be used. Lay on the several tints as they 
occur, using full brushes, They should be brought more or less 
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into the flowers and foliage. If you use Crane’s medium with 
them, they will not become so pale in drying, and therefore one 
can work with a better appreciation of the effects that are being 
produced. If they are not satisactory, and it becomes necessary 
to go over any part, delay doing so until the first color is perfect- 
ly dry. The stems and leaves need but little white ; they should 
be put in while the background isdamp. In redamping the back 
of the paper, lay the face for a moment on several thicknesses of 
tissue paper. Next put in the shades and half tints of the flower 
rays, using cobalt, lamp black and occasionally some of the back- 
ground tints, all mixed with thin Chinese white. Then paint 
the disks, beginning with their light colors. Finish the flowers 
by adding the strong lights ; there are but few places where they 
want to be heavy. If any retouching seems to be required after 
the colors are all dry, it must be with lightly charged brushes. 

A copy may be made in oils with a corresponding palette—the 
colors all bearing the same names, with the exception of the black 
and the white. Begin with the background on the same plan ; 
using clear brown madder in the upper, left-hand corner, adding 
French ultramarine blue, white and rose madder toward the right, 
and using the last two alone in the most brilliant part. Carry this 
all over the left side of the foreground. If the madder is thin 
and does not give body enough, add geranium lake. Burnt Sienna 
may now be dragged over this, where the medium, warm shades 
appear, and brown madder added in the deepest shades ; the two 
will give the tint of the lower right-hand corner. Let the stems, 
leaves, the flower drooping at the right, and as many as possible 
of those that lie out against the background be painted in before 
any perceptible drying takes place. This will allow more than 
one day for the work in any atmosphere; for the background 
colors are slow dryers. If the central flowers have to be painted 
against dry color, there is less danger of producing hard effects. 
Good sized round sable brushes will be found best for the rays; 
let them begin at the tips and aim at the centres of the disks. 
When a curving tip is the only part of a ray that shows, it must 
lie in a line consistent with this aim. Bristle brushes should be 
used everywhere except on the rays and stems; in some hands 
they would work smoothly enough on these. 


MILK-WEED DECORATION FOR JUG. 


ruis design for a jug intended for hot milk is not in- 
appropriately chosen from the milk-weed. The ground tint 
should be clouded in chrome water green, stippled with Roman 
gold in second firing. Paint the small ends of the pods with 
mixing yellow, mixed with chrome water green, continuing with 
grass green, running into yellow ochre and dark blue. The inside 
of the pods require dark green and yellow ochre. The seeds take 
yellow ochre, accented with brown No, 3. Remove the tint for 
the white parts with a knife, and shade with mixing yellow and 
dark green No. 7. Accent with gold. Thestems are put in with 
yellow ochre, dark green No. 7 and brown No. 3; and their accent 
with deep red brown. Jugs of this shape can be procured at 
most of the large dealers. The one our color plate is taken from 
was purchased in Boston. . 





“ HONE YSUCKLE,” CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


FoR painting the honeysuckle design, No. 948, with 
Lacroix colors, begin by outlining it very delicately and clearly 
throughout with red brown. When this is quite dry put a thin wash 
of mixing yellow over the lower part of each blossom and bud. For 
the upper part, where the petals open out, take carnation No. 1, and 
blend this tint into the yellow. ‘The first wash must be very faint, 
and when dry must be strengthened toward the edges with the same 
color ; paint the stamens withred brown. The foliage can be laid 
in with moss green, shaded with brown green and accentuated with 
dark green No. 7. The conventional stems of one design, which 
form scrolls, would look best put in with gold ; in the other design 
the stems should be green. The rims, base of cups, borders and 
dots should all be putin with gold. The butterflies can be treated 
in various ways; for instance, they would-look very rich in solid 
gold, orthey might have the edge, veining, body and eyes in gold. 
If colored after nature, paint over every part of the insect ; witha 
ground wash of yellow brown except where the eyes come shade 
and vein with chestnut brown. The two parts of the eye can be 
put in with ultramarine blue and emerald green. The edges of 
the wings must be of gold to match the cup. One firing should 
be sufficient for this design, because there is very little shading 
to be done, the effect depending chiefly on the forms in outline. 





DECORATION FOR A CHOCOLATE POT. 


THE design for a chocolate pot, No. 950, is intended 
to be carried out in the following scheme of color : The ground 
should be of rich dark blue; the flowers of light pink shaded 
with yellowish pinks of deeper hues ; the stamens should be of 
the color of the petals; the leaves are to be shaded in gray 
greens ; no outline would be required for their treatment. An 
alternative scheme would be upon acream-color ground with the 
flowers and foliage in natural colors, and the whole design out- 
lined with gold. The neck, base and handles of the pot should 
be clouded with gold; or the handle in solid gold if preferred. 





ROSES—LARGE BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Work this design, repeated to the required length, 
with heavy silk, couehed, and then outline with gold. The 
leaves should be in olive shades, the stems of golden olive and 
the flowers in old rose. For a blue ground choose yellow flowers. 





PANEL AND BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 


A SIMILAR treatment to the above would be suit- 
able for design No. 949, which is adapted for a book-cover, 
a wall pocket or any rectangular panel. As the flowers are con- 
ventional, a purely arbitrary coloring may be chosen. Pink 
flowers on a cream ground, for example, or pale yellow blossoms 
upon a dull turquoise background, or pale blue upon a peacock 
green. The leaves in either case might be of soft grayish greens, 
and the whole outlined and veined with gold. The border of 
corn-flowers, No. 951, may be treated in much the same way, be- 
cause, although the flowers are more usual in deep blue, they 
are to be found in other colors; and the design being so much 
conventionalized, natural details may be entirely disregarded. 





SoME colored designs for china painting by Martha 
Evans are now in course of publication, in monthly parts, by 
Messrs. Griinewald and Busher, They are issued in a practical 
form, with outlines on thin paper ready for transferring accom- 
panying each design; there are also written directions for 
carrying out the colorings in every detail, The subjects are 
varied, ranging from simple sprays of flowers, for beginners, to 
elaborate conventional forms, requiring practised workmanship. 
Some heraldic motives on one sheet, intended for decorating.a 
dinner service, are especially good. Suitable bordering in gold 
for these appears on another sheet. The coloring, being in all 
cases simple and easy to copy, makes the series a desirable 
and useful addition to the portfolio of amateur china painters. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SiR: Kindly give me suggestions for decorating and 
furnishing a parlor 16 x 19, with walls 14 feet high. The room 
faces south and west, with four windows, and receives all the 
afternoon sun. The woodwork, doors and mantel-piece are red 
wood, with a wax finish almost the color of mahogany. Should 
the walls be a gray green, or would cream and brown be pret- 
tier ? What fabric would be suitable? Should there be white 
curtains next the glass? Should the floor be stained or parquet ? 
I should prefer the rugs to be Persian in style, and the whole 
room to be artistic. A CALIFORNIAN COUNTRY WOMAN, 


We do not favor a gray green scheme for your parlor fitted 
with dark red wood. We should suggest that you take the red 
wood as keynote, and paint your walls a delicate reddish brown, 
with an all-over stencil in a lighter tone. The ground should be 
polished and the stencil stippled, which will give an effect sugges- 
tive of silken fabric. A similar effect can be secured by using tap- 
estry paper. Another charming wall treatment would be to use 
a salmon-colored velours of light weight, fastening it to the wall 
by bronze nails. In either case, lay off a frieze about 30 inches 
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NAME DEVICES AND MONOGRAMS. 


(spc IALLY DESIGNED FOR CORKESPONDENTS.) 


deep; buff ground with rich festoon and garland pattern in 
Sienna red touched up with gold. The draperies may be of heavy 
lustrous stuff with very simple appliqué in heavy satin (satin 
plush). Use yellowish gray or white curtainsnext to the windows. 
For the rugs, you can employ almost any rich color. 


B. B.—In reply to your queries for certain details in 
your new frame house, two and a half stories high, we hope these 
suggestions will be useful : 

(1) A settle is an appropriate piece of furniture for the hall. 
You can have it with or without a back ; the seat can be made 
to lift up, disclosing receptable beneath. Above it you might 
hang a mirror with hooks high enough to avoid contact with 
one’s head when sitting. Other suitable pieces for the hall would 
be capacious odd chairs, a table, a cabinet of informal design, 
pictures and umbrella jar; indeed, you may assemble as many 
quaint (but always useful) things as you will, so long as you do 
not crowd it too much. The small, stiff, ugly German chairs, all 
of wood, with impossible seats, are bad, though frequently pur- 
chased by the unthinking. 

(2) Your parlor scheme might be : woodwork enamelled in 
light Sienna brown ; tapestry paper showing figured silk effect 
in two tones of amber; ceiling and frieze in medium tone of 
Venetian red, with amber pattern ; carpet and hangings in strong- 
er orange browns, with suggestions of dull green and yellow ; 
furniture in cream enamel or light woods of fine grain. Rugs 
alone are apt to be unsatisfactory here, Silk tapestry hangings. 

(3) A Turkish rug may be used in dining-room if you have it 
big enough to include table and full complement of seated guests. 
A good decorative scheme would be : woodwork in reddish oak ; 
wall painted in oil, citrine tone, polished ; rich stencil frieze, as 
deep as possible, showing light reddish yellow pattern on very 
deep tone of same ; for ceiling, lay in ground in dull orange and 
stencil, broad border following cornice lines in russet tone ; floor 
border stained mahogany brown ; furniture to match woodwork ; 
upholster chairs in olive green leather; portiéres of fine, heavy 
canvas or jute velours, painted. 

(4) Try one bedroom in écru; buff woodwork, light fawn- 
colored figured draperies, paper of écru ground, with flower pat- 
tern, light brown carpet. The other bedroom might be in rose. 
Use a striped paper in two tones of rose, and in draperies keep 
to the rose tint, with some reliefs in soft gray, mauve and blue 


Teen. 
x (5) A brass bedstead will do in cream and gold bedroom, or 
in either scheme just suggested. Use crépe silk canopy. 

(6) Why not dispose Sévres plates on sideboard shelves along 
with silver? or get a small hanging cabinet with glass doors? 

(7) To make your house sympathize with the fine old trees 
surrounding it, paint it pearl gray or deep russet. The shutters, 
casings and cornices should be accentuated by deepercolor. If 
your house is shingled, use a creosote stain instead of paint. 
On a shingled roof the paint will be found very bad, while the 
creosote stain will retain its freshness for ten years, 























JENNIE B., Binghamton, N. Y. (1) For your hall, 
with its reddish carpet and cherry furniture, use paper showing 
two tones of golden brown (Sienna red). (2) For your connect- 
ing parlors, if you propose to decorate and furnish them anew, 
you might try this scheme: Finish the woodwork in warm green- 
gray satin enamel paint. Paper the wallsin one or both rooms 
with tapestry paper of two tones of pearl gray, or have one parlor 
hung in pearl gray and the other in old rose. You may then 
use carpets and draperies of soft neutral amber, Nile green and 
light brown (tan shade). (3) Decorated china dinner sets are 
popular, and admirable if tastefully decorated ; but white china is 
always safe. (4) Your dark mantel in the parlor is unfortunate, 
and cannot fit as an organic element into any rational scheme. 
You can mitigate its ugliness by a cover; but we recommend a 
white wood-mantel, to cost about $25.00, which can be finished 
to match enamelled wood-work. Could you not paint the dark 
mantelpiece to a shade to harmonize with the room ? 


SUBSCRIBER, Springfield, O.—By all means let your 
mantel match the finish of your cream and gold parlor. The 
beauty of your general effect can be greatly enhanced by using 
yellowish marble in the facing of fireplace, or you may mix a 
number of small tiles of different shades of golden yellow, amber 
and rose. In hanging your walls with painted tapestry, vou may 
be in doubt whether to follow a conventional or natural treat- 
ment. We recommefid as compromise something in the way of 
Louis Seize panels, made up of lines forming borders, with grace- 
ful curves within made-up flowers and emblems, very light and 
dainty in character, so as to leave the fabric, after all, the princi- 
pal part of the decoration. Purely natural flowers, etc., are apt 
to be too obtrusive and in time to pall on the taste. In the mat- 
ter of window grills for this parlor, we fear iron would be as inap- 
propriate as the ordinary spindle work. The best thing would be 
to have your grills made of white wood, in conventional design, 
following the character of the wall panels. The wood can be 
painted and gilded or all gilded. If your room is enamelled, the 
floor may be laid in wood mosaic of lightest colors. We do not 
recommend a dado. Let your tapestry finish at the base of room. 


G. S., Jersey City.—An ingenious designer some time 
since evolved some very cheap and beautiful tile decorations for 
fireplace fronts. These were made by taking a square piece of 
stout wire netting, covering it with fine mortar, and then im- 
bedding glass or metal mosaic in one face. The finished tile 
produced by this method is square, neat and true, and may be 
applied in the usual way to brick backing. A large fireplace 
would give an unusually striking effect set with these rich but 
cheap tiles in fine Oriental pattern; some of the tiles made in 
this way were finished in glass, with colored metal backing. 


P. D., Hudson Co.—In a house recently decorated 
on an inexpensive scale, the parlor doors were made to show only 
two large panels, The wood was merely white wood painted and 
rubbed down to a satin finish in a lovely tone of very light 
orange. The panels were filled in with fine white canvas glued 
to the wood, and finished all round with a small turned, beaded 
and gilded moulding. On the canvas was painted, by the lady 
of the house, half conventional floral designs of a Louis XVI. 
character, such as those frequently given in our pages. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


W. E. A., Toronto.—A glass burnisher is the proper 
implement for burnishing gold after firing. It is made of spun 
glass. For fine lines or a very bright polish an agate one is used. 


L. M. C., Rolla, Mo.—We can confidently recommend 
Wilke’s studio china kiln ; since we have had it tested and found 
that it worked fully up to its claims. Mrs. Goodyear’s ‘* Message 
to China Decorators” costs $2.25 ; it isadvertised in our columns. 
As you will see, it is on sale at 28 East 21st Street, New York. 


C. E. W., Portland.—-The process of photographing 
upon china so that it can be fired as with ordinary china painting 
that you speak of is a German invention ; and those who possess 
the secret are not willing to disclose it, as it is still a novelty not 
generally known, and in consequence the prices of china thus 
decorated are rather high. There isa firm in Chicago and an- 
other in Philadelphia who do a large business in this method. 
We do not think it has been patented. 


L. J., Abingdon, Va.—-So long as the mineral colors 
keep moist they are fit for use, but if allowed to dry so hard that 
they cannot be readily squeezed from the tube, they are practi- 
cally useless. The best authorities consider that it is injurious 
to allow china that has been painted to stand for any length of 
time before firing, as such delay is apt to dull the brightness of 
the colors and change their hue. 


A. R., Belleville—We would suggest for your dainty 
tea set that the flowers be sprinkled over each piece either singly 
or in tiny sprays. The handles, spouts and edges should be 
gilt. If not too late for violets, they would look charming so 
treated. Failing these, daisies, buttercups, forget-me-nots or 
pink clover would be equally pretty. Another pretty decoration 
is of butterflies of varied hues and size ; or, again, you can adopt 
the Dresden style, and powder the whole set with miniature 
bunches of mixed blossoms, in various colors and gold. 


L. C., Hagerstown, Md.—It is possible that the sur- 
face of the china was made greasy in handling, and not thoroughly 
cleansed before the gold was applied. This would account for its 
failure to adhere properly. Underfiring is a frequent cause of the 
same trouble; much of the precious metal is wasted in this man- 
ner. For a piece decorated with liquid gold, it will be safer to 
retouch it before you fire it again. Perhaps your brush was not 
clean, or was damp, or possibly you used too much thinning me- 
dium. Any of these faults would cause the dark appearance. 


SUBSCRIBER.—To paint dark red cherries you first 
put on a thin wash of capucine red ; shade with deep red brown, 
and add for the very dark shadows brown No. 4 to the deep 
red brown. Use a little flux with your carmine in the frst wash ; 
paint very thinly to begin with; and repeat thin washes until 
the desired strength is obtained, allowing each wash to dry thor- 
oughly before applying another. Probably the firing was not 
strong enough to drive the color inta the glaze on the china. 
The use of a very little flux, as suggested, facilitates the glazing. 


S., Columbia, O.—We think the suggestion you make 
of painting the four depressions in gold a good one ; bu in this 
case the neck and base of the vase should also be in sulid gold. 
A very handsome method would be to put a head or landscape in 
each depression, then frame it in with a narrow conventional 
border in gold tracery. The rest of the vase might be powdered 
with small sprays or covered with the clover design you mention, 


H. J. P.—We would advise you to try the Royal Wor- 
cester tint ready prepared ; it saves a great deal of trouble in grind- 
ing, being mixed as it is in proper proportions with the necessary 
oils and turpentine. You evidently did not use enough oil. 
Copaiba is better for the purpose than fat oil, which dries too 
fast. It is true that lavender oil keeps the tint open, but then it 
should take the place of turpentine, as it partakes of the nature of 
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a spirit. The best mixture for the Worcester tint in powder is 
copaiba oil and spirits of turpentine only. If you find the tint 
sold ready mixed is too thick, thin it with the same mixture. 


S. E., Philadelphia.—It is difficult to cover French 
china effectually with one coat of the Royal Worcester tint, al- 
though it is quite possible to put on a second coat before firing ; 
but to do this requires some little skill and previous knowledge of 
tinting. White ware takes the tint far more readily and smooth- 
ly than either Belleek or French china, and is in every way more 
suited to the work, although it isalso much cheaper than either 
of these. Some beautiful shapes copied from the best examples 
are made in it. For instance, a reproduction of the famous 
peachblow vase, ten inches high, can be had for $1.50. For any 
but ornamental purposes the ivory white ware is too thick and 
clumsy. When painting upon white ware the colors may be 








“STILL LIFE.” BY MARIE CORNELIUS. 


used a little stronger than they would be for French china, be- 
cause the glaze is soft and therefore absorbent. For the same 
reason the firing need not be quite so hard. 


A. J. B., Newport, R. I.— The new-rose cup would be 
an appropriate novelty for your rosebud luncheon; each cup is 
in the shape of a half-blown rose, some of the petals curling back 
on the outside, while from the base of the cup springs the calyx 
in relief. A butterfly just settling on the rose forms a dainty 
handle. The saucer is in the form of asingle green leaf. The 
decoration should be simply in tints and gold. Tint the outside 
of the cup with a thin wash of capucine red, to which add a very 
little flux as well as the tinting oil and turpentine. When dry 
deepen the edges of the curled-back petals with a little red brown ; 
put the calyx in with moss green No. 5. Tint the saucer also 
with moss green, adding to it a touch of brown green; when 
dry paint thinly and rather brokenly from the edges inward for 
a little way with red brown. The butterfly should be in solid 
gold, and the inside of the cup tinted with ivory yellow. These 
cups and saucers cost about one dollar each, in French china. 


H. E., New York.—The Royal Worcester style of 
decoration is hardly so much in favor as it was a short time 
ago, and in any case should never be used upon table waré that 
is intended for constant use. Fora dessert service such as you 
desire it is quite suitable. First a vellum tint must be put upon 
every piece and fired before proceeding further ; this saves much 





(SEE REPLY TO B. Y., ELMIRA, N. Y.) 


time in the end, and ensures a better effect than when scraping 
out the design is resorted to. By all means use the vellum or 
cream Worcester tint ina moist state instead of the powder. 
The powdered vellum is equally good in experienced hands, 
but unless mixed in proper proportions with oil and turpentine 
it is liable to failure. When the tint is fired in, then put on the 
design ; a simple semiconventional spray of flowers thrown 
carelessly on one side is effective. All the details of the design 
should be outlined with gold after the colors are fired. The 
edges of the pieces should be enriched with gold. 


B. L., Nutley, N. J.—The only thing to remeve stains 
of gold or color that have been inadvertently fired-in is hydro- 
floric acid. Although this is always used by china decorators for 
this purpose, its properties are dangerous in the extreme ; for 
mere unconscious inhalation produces ulcers on the lungs. It 
must be kept in a stone or glass bottle with India-rubber cork. 
An amateur had much better pay those who fire the china to re- 
move the stain, as such persons understand the use of this acid 
and how to save themselves unpleasant results. Owing to its 
evil reputation, druggists will not sell it to every one. 





A: M. F., Danville, Ill—To your query, how studies 
on approval should be sent, we can only say : unframed, and 
in any way calculated to avoid injury in transit. We cannot in 
any case estimate the value of painted work without seeing it, 
nor do we then put a money price upon it, unless intending to 
purchase it for publication, China designs should be submitted 
to us either in black or white or fully colored, 
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OIL AND WATER-COLOR QUERIES, 


T. R., Sioux City, la.—There is a treatise on pastels 
such as you require, a translation of F. Goupil’s book, published 
by Weber, of Philadelphia. 

K. C. B. H., Spruce Street—We think you must 
have varnished your pictures too soon. They may have appeared 
surface dry while still wet underneath. This would account forthe 
varnish sinking in and looking dead. 


B. Y., Elmira, N. Y.—For painting on the outside of 
the book you desire to decorate, the swan given on this page will 
no doubt be just what you require; etched in black waterproof 
ink, it would wear better than if painted in water-colors. 

E. H., Rochester, N. Y.—A still-life group may cer- 
tainly include dead animals or birds. We give on this page suc ha 
composition, The contrast between the brass jug, the copper stew- 
pan and the dead hare are excellent in enhancing the value of 
the textures, and may indicate to you the sort of subjects that 
may be effectively arranged in such a group. . 

W. T., Cheyenne, Wyo.—We think the piece of 
blood-red drapery might have been omitted, but it is difficult to 
judge of a scheme of color without seeing it, because so much 
depends on the skill displayed in harmonizing the tones. A_ face 
cannot possibly be finished until after the background is put in, 
Artistic feeling and technical ability are the necessary guides for 
blending one into the other properly. Chevreul is considered 
a very good authority on color; his book is very comprehensive, 

C. C. F., East Saugus, Mass.—To paint the red 
cactus, set your palette with scarlet vermilion, crimson Jake, raw 
umber, lemon yellow, white, cobalt blue and ivory black. These 
colors are for the flower, For the stalks and foliage, you can get 
the shades you need with cobalt, yellow ochre and white, Ant- 
werp blue, chrome yellow, raw Sienna and a little black. 


ART NEEDIEWORK., 

E. C., Crawfordsville, Ind.—Cut work and Roman 
embroidery are practically the same ; the latter is sometimes en- 
riched with satin stitch, French knots and other stitches in the 
solid parts. 


L. M. F., Howard, Kan.—(1) A table scarf of china 
silk would not require any lining. (2) The fringe would look 
better made of silk than in crochet made of flax, for the pur- 
pose of trimming it. (3) Lace curtains look best next the 
window, and in summer, when heavier can be dispensed with. 
(4) Yes, you could utilize the design you mention ; any rich ma 
terial would look well. The latest fashion for mantel scarfs or 
lambrequins is to make them very deep and drape them. 


H. E., New York.—(1) Do not be afraid that art 
needlework is likely to be crowded out of our columns. We have 
some important novelties to be issued shortly. (2) The border 
in this number, or its companion, given in May, 1891, would be 
admirable for curtain borders. (3) If, as you suggest, you paint 
the designs upon a coarse cotton material and enrich them with 
gold stitches, the two designs just named would be most effective. 


S. M., New Haven, Conn.—Some exquisite pieces of 
silk embroidery upon patterned damask, both silk and linen, 
were executed lately, have a distinct air of novelty. Unbleached 
linen with a small flowing design of either conventional or 
naturalistic foliage was chosen. The pattern in colored silks was 
arranged without any reference to the woven pattern, which served 
as a background ; in other pieces, however, the pattern of the 
woven fabric of rich design was emphasized and brought out in 
parts by fully colored embroidery ; gold and spangles being used 
in some cases to enrich the effect. 

G. N., Toronto.—You are right in your surmise. 
Doilies are still made of fine linen, hemstitched, or with drawn 
work above the hem ; and in one corner a dainty spray of rose- 
buds, forget-me-nots, pansies, violets, daisies, or maiden-hair fern, 
embroidered with silk in the natural color of the blossom and fo 
liage. Drawn-work isas popular as ever for lunch-cloths, bureau 
and tray-covers, and the patterns are outlined or embroidered in 
silk of one or more colors. blossoms are embroidered, the 
natural colors may be used. Some exquisitely dainty affairs 
are seen with a blossom pattern entirely done in white silk 
For a lunch-cloth, to be used with white and gold china, what 
could be more charming ? 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


N. A. C., Cairo, Ill.—Your very best plan would be 
to choose a locality near a good art training school, where you 
could attend the classes daily under teachers whose position in a 
public school of repute would be in itself a guarantee of ef- 
ficiency. This is not only the least expensive but the most in- 
structive plan for those who wish to work seriously. If you read 
the notices on art schools, in course of publication in The Art 
Amateur, you will be able to form a good idea of the manner in 
which they are conducted. 

S., Chicago.—* Florentine statuary” is sold by the C. 
Hennecke Co., of your city (207 Wabash Avenue). The name 
describes the attempt to reproduce in color and texture the old 
terra-cotta of Florence ; but we understand that the natural pale 
reddish color of this statuary, as it comes from the kiln, is not 
retained, various special *‘ finishes” being applied which give the 
objects quite a changed appearance, such as that of gray stone, 
bronze, marble or antique silver. 


G. H., Clinton, N. Y.— Intarsia is the name given to the 
practice of inlaying woods after the old Italian fashion. It is 
really a branch of mosaic work, veneers being substituted for 
fragments of marble or glass. Although by reason of poor ex- 
amples and inferior imitation of the really beautiful work of 
olden times, the practice has now and again fallen into disrepute, 
yet at various periods, now known as “ Buhl’”’ and now as 
‘* Marquetry” work, it has been revived and restored to the 
dignity of an art. Signs are not wanting that a new revival is 
near, and those who lack the skill to be successful as carvers 
might well turn their attention to this lesser art, and with the 
buhl saw and good veneers produce work that for use to-da7 
is more in harmony with our needs, by reason of its smooth 
polished surface, than the dust-collecting and somewhat tou 
florid appearance of the most modern wood-carving 


SUBSCRIBER, Boston.—-‘Ve do not recall any impor- 
tant sale of ‘‘Blakes’’ in this country of late years. Extraordinary 
prices, however, were got forthe ‘* Blakes” in London, last year, 
at thesale of the Thomas Gaisford library. ‘* Poetical Sketches”’ 
brought £48; ‘* Book of Thel,” £29; ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,” 

C41; ‘*Songs of Innocence and Experience,” £87 ; ‘* Visions of 
the Daughters of Albion,” £26 tos. ; * America,” £6: ; “ Eu- 
rope,” £59; ‘‘ Urizen,”’ £66; “Illustrations of Young’s Night 
Thoughts,”’ £40 1os.; ** Illustrations of Book of Job,’’ £19 Ios. 


G. T. K., Detroit, Mich.—In submitting an article, 
accompanied by photographs for its illustration, to the editor of 
a magazine, there is no inflexible rule regarding the state of the 
photographs. Of course it is necessary that the prints should be 
as good as possible ; and no doubt in many cases the negative 
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would be preferred, because a professional firm of photo-engravers 
would be able to print a copy that exactly suited their purpose. 
In all cases for direct reproduction the photograph is simply used 
as the basis of the drawing to be made from it, or over it, as 
described so often in this magazine. If the so-called half-tone 
processes are employed, it is possible to obtain a block for print- 
ing by mechanical means ; but this being much more costly and 
frequently less artistic in its result, is not so largely employed in 
the average run of periodicals, except for portraits and views. 


H. F.—Yes ; “ the late Mr. Garnier,” whose pictures il- 
lustrative of Rabelais, while on exhibition, were seized and con- 
demned as obscene by the London police authorities, is Jules Gar- 
nier, whose ‘* Borgia S’amuse’”’ was the art scandal of Paris in 1884, 
when it was refused admission to the Salon. His next year’s 
performance was even worse. He died only a few months ago. 


H. V., East Oakland, Cal.—No book of reference we 
have consulted mentions an Italian painter named J. Paul; pos- 
sibly some of our readers may be in possession of facts concern- 
ing him, or familiar with specimens of his work. 


G. B. D., Yarmouth, N. S.—Bell’s “ Artistic Anatomy” 
is a standard work on the subject. Whether there be an Ameri- 
can edition or not, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons would doubt- 
less procure a copy for you. 


E. M. P.—The pictures by Benjamin Constant to 
which you refer are not in any lists of his works we have con- 
sulted. Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., 
would probably be able to supply the photographs you require. 


M. L. V. D., Matawan, N. J.—After careful in- 
quiries, we can find no particulars of the school to which you 
refer, save that it is still conducted at the address given, 


CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER.—Your suggestion for paint- 
ing your proposed frieze upon canvas is good, but painting it in 
tapestry colors upon tapestry cloth would be still more satisfac- 
tory, as the dull texture of this class of work suits a frieze ad- 
mirably. If painted with oil colors upon canvas, use plenty of 
kerosene with the oil you employ for a medium, so that the paint- 
ing will dry with a dull finish. You may use one part of oil 
to ten of kerosene. An admirable material to decorate for 
panels or friezes is the plain Lincrusta, the sort with a crépe sur- 
face without pattern. The rigidity of this substance makes the fix- 
ing quiteeasy. If applied with common wheat-flour paste, it may 
be peeled off at any future time with no injury to the design. We 
have some exceedingly beautiful original designs for large 
friezes just ready for publication, and an arrangement of cupids 
and flowers, in colors, that would adapt itself easily to your pur- 
pose. The design you mention will not be published in full 
size. Why not write to the artist, 39 West Twenty-second Street, 
and ask her to supply you with a tracing and color scheme ? 


OLD tapestries are fetching high prices just now. 
Six, which brought only $100 when sold for the old Livingston 
manor-house, have now realized $20,000, and five old specimens 
bought by Mr. W.C. Price, the antiquarian, for $600, eight years 
ago, are now valued at $30,000.——The sale of Mr. W. W. 
Carter’s collection of modern pictures included some good 
American pictures, and many by Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, 
Troyon, Dupres, and other landscape and genre painters of 
celebrity. At the sale of the Henry J. Steere collection, Corot’s 
** Le Bateau”’ realized $3025; Dupré’s ‘‘ Cattle at the Water- 
ing-Place,” $1100, and Van Marcke’s ‘Cattle on Lowland 
Pasture,” $1,885. 





COST OF STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 


WRITING from Paris to the New York Journal, Mr. 
Ernest DeLancey Pierson says that an American art student can 
live there for $400 a year ; but that it is not safe to try to do so 
on asmaller income. He says: 

** In the neighborhood of the Boulevard St. Germaine and the 
Boulevard St. Michel, on the opposite side of the Seine from 
which you arrive in Paris, and in all the streets that debouch 
from the Boulevard Montparnasse, comfortable rooms can be 
had, furnished, for from 25 to 50 francs a month, We will say 
that the artist chooses one atthe former price. If he is under 
twenty-seven, he can, if qualified otherwise, gain admission to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Here the charges do not exceed 20 
francs, for which he is provided with an easel and stools and all 
necessaries except paper and charcoal. 

** He is expected, however, to spend 10 or 15 francs, if the class 
is large, when he arrives, to pay for the wine for the class. It is 
not compulsory, but it is in his own interest to do it, or his com- 
rades will make things unpleasant for him. He will be thrown 
into the coal-box or forced to dance the ‘danse de ventre’ in a 
state of nudity, like the Frenchman was lately, who arrested all 
the ringleaders in the hazing and was the cause of closing up the 
school for three months. 

** As artists of celebrity are continually dying off and the stu- 
dents of the Beaux-Arts are called upon to subscribe floral 
wreaths, a few francs a month should be allowed for that pur- 
pose. Of course, if the young artist wishes to study under one 
of the great masters, like Bonnat or Carolus Duran, he must 
spend more money. The charges for tuition in their classes 
amount to about 100 francs a month. 





** One can get a breakfast of coffee or chocolate and two rolls 
(without butter) for five cents. A hot dejeuner is served at all 
the ‘ prix fixe’ restaurants which abound in the artist quarter 
for 23 sous, and a dinner at 25. These will be found much 
cheaper than the humblest restaurant a la carte, and are fre- 
quently good. But make no attempts to analyze the things 
that are placed before you. What does it matter if the stew is 
of donkey or goat and the beefsteak from a disabled coach 
horse ; the sauce may disguise it all. Two cents is given to the 
waiter each meal, but in the ‘‘ crémeries ” it is not obligatory. 
‘The expenses for mere living in the most economical way may 
be calculated as follows. These figures, while not the result of 
experience, can be relied on, Five francs make a dollar: 





F. C, 

Room for ome mMowth......66.ccccce coccce bpeovaeeeonseeed 25.00 
ee ewes vecnne Gevencee” conse 5.00 
CR MES ios a. Gcbe cased epee dec poke ue wie 1.50 
BL ee ae er a 7-50 
CN Se a ere ene ee 37-50 
ment ot Lt eer reer er satilwiaaaed ju Sveoscece ED 
Washing (very cheap and very bad)...............sese00e 8.00 
Pink Kesnkcsseancsonenas Soenperecesessc+ecSGGee 


‘* Here we have the entire expenses of a month’s lodging and 
food—in all, $25. 

‘* Of course, a certain amount must be set aside for incidentals, 
which are forever cropping up, and the artist may want a better 
room. For fifty francs he can have one as good as he could find 
in New York for double the amount. A fire is the most costly 
of luxuries, and costs eight or ten francs a week extra, but we 
are only quoting summer prices.” 








MOTTOES FOR MENU CARDS, 
II. 
FOR A ‘‘ROSE’’ DINNER, 


** Who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it ?”—-ByRON. 


“*Ah! see the virgin rose, how sweetly shee 
Doth first peepe forth with bashfull modestie.” 
SPENSER 


“* A brier rose, whose buds 
Yield fragrant harvest for the honey-bee.”’ 
HEMANS. 


** Compast all about with roses sweet.”—-SPENSER 


‘* The many-tinted rose 
Of gardens is the queen. —MOTHERWELL. 
** Why should rose blossoms be born 
Tender flowers on a thorn ?” 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


‘* Why are roses all so frail, 
Yet so sweet and perfect pale ?” 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


‘* Where shall I find ablush rose blushing ?” 
CHRISTINA ROSSETT 


‘* The wiid-brier rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning’s tear.”—Miss LANDON. 


“ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may !"—HERRICK. 


** All like roses, rarer than the rarest.” 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


‘*A red rosebud, moist with morning dew, 
Breathing delight.’’—THomson, 


** The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live.’’ 
SHAKFSPEARL, 


‘* With store of vermeil roses."—SPENSER, 


**O lovely rose, to thee I sing, 
Thou sweetest, fairest child of spring !” 
ANACREO*:. 


“* The rose, ho, the rose ! is the eye of the flowers.” 
E. B. BROWNING. 


‘* But ne’er the rose without the thorn.’’—HERRICK, 


‘** Droop, droop no more, or hang the head, 
Ye roses almost witheréd.”"— HERRICK. 
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IN the prevailing fashion in Paris for the decoration of 
the dinner or supper-table, the individuality of the hostess con- 
tinues to be the dominating influence. A writer in The London 
Queen says: ‘‘ The Comtesse de Pourtales delights in adorning 
her feasts with garlands of flowers knotted’ with ribbons of 
delicate color. Sometimes festoons of violets hang about the 
silver candlesticks ; sometimes the dishes are wreathed with 
roses, or sprays of white lilac blossoms are strewn amid the wax 
candles. Always satin ribbons of pale tints bind the clusters of 
blossoms. On the dinner-table of the Duke d’Aumale, on gala 
occasions at Chantilly, the table is adorned with figures of hunts- 
men in Sévres porcelain, more important in size than figures 
wrought in porcelain usually are. These charming sportsmen, 
clad in costumes of the time of Louis XVI., were designed by 
the Princess Marie for her father, King Louis Philippe, and by 
his order were modelled at the Royal manufactory of Sévres. 
The Duchesse de Chartres, who is an accomplished water-color 
painter, designs and paints her own menus and lamp-shades. 
Gas or electric light is never used in fashionable dining or 
drawing-rooms. Wax candles are the most refined and soft 
illuminants ; but at some houses lamps are placed on the table 
amid flowers. The latest fashion is to surround the fruit dishes 
with thick wreaths of roses or violets ; traceries of flowers are 
scattered over the table-cloth. Heraldic devices, coats-of-arms, 
ships, baskets, wagons, wrought in flowers, are also seen at 
fashionable dinner-tables. The menus, surrounded with ribbons, 
are pinned on sprays of flowers. This abundant use of blossoms 
gives an incomparable poetry and grace to the setting of the 
feast. The Duchesse de Luynes, when she gives a great dinner 
party, places two large soup tureens of priceless old Saxony ware 
at either end of the table. Each is filled with roses and orchids. 
The covers of the tureens, lifted by some invisible apparatus, is 
raised above the flowers. Madame Henri Standish, granddaughter 
of the Duchesse de Tourzel, is a well-known collector of porcelgin. 
At her dinner parties she brings out her dainty cupids, shep- 
herdesses, court ladies, and flings flowers at their feet—here two 
carnations, there a moss or blush rose, a spray of lilac, an orchid. 
The table is a poetic confusion of porcelain figures and flowers. 
At the ends and in the centre stand magnificent vases filled with 
exotic blooms. To give more space for displaying the unique 
porcelain ornaments, every guest has one glass only placed at his 
side. This glass is changed at every course and filled with a 
different wine, unless it be the owner’s wish to confine his drink 
to one sort of beverage—to Chateaux-Yquem or champagne.” 

¥. Z. 





M. F. F., New York, asks:“Is the retouching of 
negatives something that can be learned by home study and 
practice, or must the knowledge be gained at a practical photog- 
rapher’s? How long would it take to learn it efficiently ?” 

Any artistically inclined person with a light touch and a good 
eye could soon learn to doit acceptably. A few hours’ practice 
daily for a week or less under a competent instructor would be 
sufficient ; but this would have to be at the photographer’s own 

telier, for his personal supervision is generally necessary. 





C. M., Washington, D, C.—Designs in black and white, 
intended for sending to publishers, should be drawn in positively 
black ink, such as Higgins’s or the French Liquid Indian Ink, 
upon smooth, hard, white paper. Bristol-board is still better, 
because it permits the use of the erasing knife for corrections. 





DETAILS OF THE BUREAU OF ART CRITTI- 
CISM AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism, A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—zo¢ a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply -. long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... ..... $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot............ 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
water-colors)........: Jesse pebegaeesees noes 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1.00 


N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 





All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur, 
stamp should be enclosed. 


In writing a 













